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Exports in Excess of © 
$10,000,000,000 Seen 


They Would Be Capable of Providing 5,000,000 Jobs 


HIS NATION is dedicated to a pro- 
gram of jobs for all those who want 
to work. Foreign trade can and must 
make an important contribution in pro- 
viding these jobs. Last year our war- 
time exports were valued at more than 
$14,000,000,000, of which lend-lease ac- 
counted for $11,000,000,000. With 60,- 
000,000 people at work in the United 
States after the war, it is possible to en- 
visage exports valued at well over $10,- 
000,000,000. In terms of money, this 
would mean a level of trade double what 
it was in 1929 and three times what it was 
in the years just preceding the war. In 
terms of employment, it would mean 
about 5,000,000 jobs as compared with 
fewer than 2,500,000 before the war. 
Large additional exports can be ob- 
tained only if sufficient dollars are pro- 
vided on a continuing basis for foreign 
purchases of United States goods. Ex- 
cept for the importation of gold, these 
dollars must be supplied in three princi- 
pal ways: (1) By the importation into the 
United States of goods from other coun- 
tries; (2) by the profitable investment 
abroad of funds by United States citizens 
for the economic development of other 
countries; and (3) by the purchase of 
foreign services, principally services to 
American tourists traveling abroad. All 
three of these sources must be greatly 
expanded as compared with prewar years 
if exports are to make their maximum 
contribution to national employment and 
prosperity. 


By Henry A. Wattace, Secretary of 
Commerce 


Basic Requirements 


The first and most necessary require- 
ment is maximum employment at home. 
Sixty million jobs after the war would 
translate, depending upon prices, into a 
gross national product of $170,000,000,000 
to $200,000,000,000 and a national income 
of $140,000,000,000 to $1'70,000,000,000. 
The volume of imports which would be 
associated with a national income of this 
range would be $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000, depending on the level of im- 
port prices and the extent of tariff reduc- 
tion. Imports can thus provide a sub- 
stantial means of payment for United 
States exports. 

Another requirement is the creation of 
conditions which will make possible the 
investment of American private capital 
in foreign countries on a profitable basis 
and on a substantial scale. Since such 
investment puts additional dollars into 
the hands of foreigners for the purchase 
of American products, its immediate 
beneficial effects on our foreign trade are 
obvious. Equally important, however, is 
the longer-run increase in foreign de- 
mand for our goods growing out of the 
higher levels of income and purchasing 
power which are the certain result of 
sound economic development and indus- 
trialization. 







If the International Bank proposed at 
Bretton Woods is established and if the 
lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank is increased as now contemplated, 
new foreign investments by the United 
States through these institutions and 
through private channels may average 
$3,000,000,000 or more annually for a 
number of years after the war. This 
would provide additional dollars to fi- 
nance United States exports over and 
above those made available through 
imports. 

Another $1,000,000,000 or so of exports 
might be financed by the purchase of 
foreign services by United States citizens, 
especially those arising out of tourist 
travel. Thus, the foreign-trade “budget” 
of the United States after the war may 
consist of exports of $10,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 on one side of the account 
and, on the other side, imports of 
$6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000; new for- 
eign investments; $3,000,000,000; and net 
purchases of foreign services, $1,000,- 
000,000. 


Other Vital Conditions 


There are still other prerequisites for 
the achievement of a high volume of for- 
eign trade on an enduring basis. There 
must be agreement all around on the 
rules of the game in international trade 
and finance. A long step in this direc- 
tion will be taken in the reestablishment, 
under the Bretton Woods agreements, of 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Britain’s Postwar 
International Trade 


Aspects and Attitudes of Vital Concern to American Traders 


XPORTERS AND IMPORTERS in 
the United States, in the British 
Dominions, and in Latin America are 
showing an active interest in the post- 
war international commercial position 
and policies of the United Kingdom. 
Merchants and business firms which 
have not had in the past nor anticipate 
in the immediate future any direct trade 
relationships with the United Kingdom 
arexwalmost as concerned as those with 
close ties. Virtually the same statement 
may be applied to British interest in the 
United States and, subject to some ex- 
ceptions, for almost identical reasons. 
For many years trade between the two 
countries has represented only a small 
part of the total influence which each 
has exerted on the economy of the other 
through the medium of trade with third 
countries, and to these third countries 
the commercial policies of the two lead- 
ing importing nations. have been and 
must continue to be a major considera- 
tion in the development or implementa- 
tion of their own commercial relation- 
ships. 
Probably no other single group in this 
country is more acutely aware of these 
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By Donatp F, HEatHERINGTON, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


factors than the foreign-trade commu- 
nity, but this does not mean that these 
factors are not vitally important to the 
Nation as a whole. Certainly from the 
viewpoint of our own commercial self- 
interest and the objective of economic 
full employment alone, developments 
and trends in the British economy can- 
not or should not be ignored. 

There are many aspects of this broad 
question of the postwar position of the 
United Kingdom in the world economy; 
a substantial number of them will re- 
ceive detailed treatment in forthcoming 
issues of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
In the months ahead, decisions reached 
in Britain and policies established with 
respect to internal matters will have 
their external international implications 
and effects, since few other countries 
have had such a complex intermingling 
of the domestic and the international in 
their economies. For our present pur- 


At a United Kingdom port. 


poses, however, attention will be centered 
on three major considerations: (1) The 
market for imports; (2) export expan- 
sion; and (3) postwar commercial poli- 
cies and instrumentalities of the United 
Kingdom. 


The British Market 


In this country the importance of the 
United Kingdom as a market for com. 
modities moving in international trade 
has often been overlooked or underesti- 
mated. Probably more attention has 
been paid to the position of the United 
Kingdom as one of our greatest competi- 
tors in selling to the world than to its 
position as our biggest customer. Inter- 
nationally the relative magnitude of the 
British market is best illustrated by the 
fact that in 1936 it absorbed approxi- 
mately 19 percent of the total imports 
of the world compared with 11 percent 
taken by the United States, 7.7 percent 
by Germany, and 6.9 percent by France, 
Of more specific significance: the United 
Kingdom was virtually the sole market 
for the exportable surpluses of primary 
products of many countries. Although 
the following percentages are not com- 
parable as between the countries listed, 
they do indicate the proportion of total 
exports from each country consigned te 
the United Kingdom in the single year 
1936: Eire, 91.5; New Zealand, 80.1; Den- 
mark, 53.9; Australia, 49.7; Ceylon, 49.0; 
Lithuania, 48.4; Finland, 46.3; Canada, 
42.4; Union of South Africa (gold and 
silver excluded), 41.1; Egypt, 38.0; Es- 
tonia, 37.5; Argentina, 35.1; India, 33.3. 
In addition, the United Kingdom took 
more than 20 percent of the exports of 
such countries as Soviet Russia, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Por- 
tugal. 

The proportion of imports from any 
single country was of course substan- 
tially smaller; for example, in 1937 gen- 
eral imports from Canada were only 8.6 
percent of allimports. It is obvious that 
any development which might result in 
a shift of as little as 5 percent in the 
direction or total amount of British im- 
ports was of far greater immediate sig- 
nificance to many of these supplying 
countries than it was to the United King- 
dom. A shift of 5 percent in the source 
of the United Kingdom’s imports might 
well mean a change of 20 to 40 percent 
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in the exports of one of the listed coun- 
tries. Fear of such an event was prob- 
ably never better illustrated than in the 
reaction of Denmark and Argentina to 
the Ottawa Agreements. 

The basic character of the British 
economy as well as that of the import 
market is suggested by the commodity 
distribution of retained imports; the 
1934-36 average shows approximately 47 
percent classified as food, drink, and to- 
bacco, 27 percent as raw materials and 
semimanufactured goods, and 24.3 per- 
cent as articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured. Moreover, manufactured 
goods are overstated to the extent that 
many commodities which still were in 
essence industrial raw materials rather 
than finished goods were classified as 
“mainly manufactured.” This distor- 
tion is particularly important in the case 
of processed metals. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the United Kingdom was heav- 
ily dependent on imported foods for the 
support of the population and on im- 
ported raw materials in various stages to 
maintain industrial production, in its 
traditional form, at a high level. 

A substantial segment of the demand 
for raw materials, however, was derived 
from the external demand for the fin- 
ished products of British industry. This 
influence was indirect as well as direct 
in its effect; a reduction in the external 
demand meant a curtailment of produc- 
tion, unemployment,.and a lowering of 
the effective domestic demand for the 
same or similar products. The extent to 
which the final value of exported goods 
represented expenditure on imports of 
raw materials varied from industry to 
industry, and-cannot be determined with 
any accuracy either by branch or by in- 
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dustry as a whole. In quantitative 
terms, however, approximately 26.8 per- 
cent of the woolen and worsted tissues 
produced in 1935 were exported, while 
another estimate has been made that in 
1937-38 approximately 51 percent of the 
yardage of cotton piece goods produced 
in the United Kingdom was exported. 


Import Trends * 


For many years advances in the size 
of the population and the national in- 


United Kingdom: Trade With Principal Countries, 1929 and 1936 


| Millions of pounds sterling] 





Country of origin or destination 1929 


Retained imports 


Domestic exports 
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1936 1929 1936 

NS eee ie Be SESORR teenie es 
Value Percent | Value; Percent | Value | Percent | Value | Percent 
Eire. 43.9 3.9] 19.7] 2.5] 36.1 4.9) 21.11] 4.7 
Union of South Africa 14.4 L3hc. G84 1.2 32.5 4.4| 37.5 8.5 
British India and Burma 48.8 4.4) 45.4] 5.7 78. 2 10.7} 34.1] 7.7 
Australia 45, 2 4.0} 56.1} 7.1) 542 7.4 32.2 7.3 
New Zealand 40.6 3.6 | 38.4 | 4.8| 21.4 2.9 17.3 | 3.9 
Canada 43.7 3.9 71.2 9.0} 35.0 4.8) 23.2) 5.2 
Total 236. 6 21.3 | 240.5 | 30.5 | 257.4 | 35.3 | 165.4 | 37.5 
= - aoe | | 2 pees |e ee 
Total: British countries 298. 9 26.9 | 297.8 | 37.8 | 324.4 | 44.5 | 216.8 | 49.2 
Denmark 55.8 5.0} 33.1 | 4.2| 10.6 1.4} 149 3.3 
Germany 66.3 5.9 | 31.8 | 4.0 36.9 5.0 19.0 4.3 
Netherlands 41.4 3.7] 24.6 | 3.1 21.8 3.0} 123) 2.7 
Belgium 43, 1 3.8 | 18.4 2. 19.4 2.6| 9.4] 2.1 
France 52.8 4.7 24.6 | 3.1 31.6 4.3} 17.7} 4.0 
United States 183. 9 16.5 | 87.1 | 11.0 45.5 6.2 27.6 | 6.2 
Argentina 80. 2 7.2] 437] 5.5 29.0 4.0{ 15.2] 3.4 
ogypt 21.5 | 19] 12.7 1.6 12.5 ee es aes 1.7 
Swaden 25.3 | 2.2} 20.3} 2.5 10.5 | 14] 10.4} 2.3 
Soviet Union 23.1 2.0} 16.4] ER aes ee 5 3.5 | 8 
Finland 14.7 | 1.3| 18.0} 23] 23 4) 42 9 
Norway 13. 5 | 12} 8&6 eo eS 3} 7.1] 1.6 
Spain 18. 3 | 16} 9.9 1.2 12.0 1.6 2.9 6 

Italy. 15.7 | 14; 2.0 21: 48 2.2 (1) (1) 
Japan 8.2 | 21 ee ll! 13.4 1.8 3.5 | 3 
China 9.6 | 6.2 | 7 14.0 1.9 5.7 1.2 
Brazil 6.8 | .6/ 95 1.2 13.4 1.8 4.7 1.0 
Total: Foreign countries $12.2} 731] 489.1] 622] 4049] 655| 223.7 50.7 
Total: All countries 111.0] 100.0) 786.9 100.0 | 729.3} 100.0 40. 6 | 100. 0 





! Omitted by reason of the effect of the Ethiopian War and sanctions. 


In 1935 domestic exports to Italy were valued 


at £6,799,275, or 1.6 percent of the total value of domestic exports to all countries. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, 1938. 
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come of the United Kingdom were ac- 
companied, as a general rule, by an 
increase in the volume of retained im- 
ports. The commodity distribution al- 
ready outlined supplies most of the rea- 
sons. A larger population has meant the 
need for more foodstuffs; increased na- 
tional output required additional raw 
materials and machinery or articles not 
produced within.the United Kingdom. 
But the increase in national income after 
1932 was not so closely associated with 
a rise in the amount of retained imports. 
Proportionately, imports rose far less 
than they had previously. Although 
many factors were involved, the two most 
important ones were the methods by 
which the national income was stimu- 
lated and the increased restrictions 
placed on imports. Thus, public works 
and the building program through which 
recovery was stimulated required far less 
in the way of imports than such indus- 
tries as textiles would have. Neverthe- 
less, had the national income risen with- 
out the intervention of tariffs, quotas, 
and other controls over the volume of 
imports, it may be assumed that retained 
imports would have increased to a far 
greater extent than they did. 


War-Dictated Measures 


Since September 1939 war considera- 
tions have virtually dictated the size and 
composition of imports into the United 
Kingdom. The necessity for complete 
mobilization of all resources and devo- 
tion of them to a single objective has 
compelled the adoption of policies radi- 
cally different from those employed in 
the past and at the same time has made 
possible shifts in emphasis. The need 
for imports of all types has reduced the 
tariff to a state where it is of secondary 
importance; when virtually every British 
industry is working at peak capacity lit- 
tle need is felt for protection in the usual 
sense. But the necessity for conserving 
foreign exchange resources and shipping 
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space brought an import control system 
into being. 

Fundamentally, the British Govern- 
ment has sought to eliminate all nones- 
sential imports, and simultaneously has 
exerted every effort to bring essential im- 
ports into the country as cheaply as pos- 
sible in terms of exchange and shipping 
requirements. Nonessential imports 
were largely stopped by import licensing 
control and exchange control, while 
maximum economy has been sought 
through monopolized procurement 
whenever possible and in all other cases 
by rigidly supervising foreign purchases. 

The Ministry of Food, for example, 
has exercised control over the importa- 
tion of all staple foodstuffs and animal 
feed, and each of the commodity control 
agencies of the Ministry of Supply inter- 
ested in an imported commodity has 
operated an importing program for the 
commodity in question. 

Monopoly purchasing has usually been 
done on Government a:count by private 
trading corporations, associations, or 
bodies formed for the specific purpose, 
but some official agencies have also pur- 
chased directly. 

A distinction should be drawn between 
measures which are directed toward a 
curtailment in the amount spent on im- 
ported commodities, whether for the pur- 
pose of protecting domestic industries or 
supporting the exchanges, and measures 
which are primarily concerned with se- 
lective control. Before the war most of 
the actions taken by the British Govern- 
ment fell in the first category, while dur- 
ing the war attention has been centered 
on the second type. Quite obviously im- 
port trends in the post-war period will 
depend materially upon which type of 
measure is most utilized by the Govern- 
ment. Any attempt to forecast the 
prospects for post-war sales to the United 
Kingdom must take these considerations 
into account. 


Postwar Imports 


Exporters in this and other countries 
are particularly interested in how much 
they will be able to sell in the United 
Kingdom after the war. The problem is 
twofold: What will the total demand be, 
and can this demand be translated into 
effective import demand? The answer 
to the first query will unquestionably be 
affected by the extent to which the ob- 
jective of full employment is realized. 
Furthermore, demand will be influenced 
by the manner in which this objective is 
attained. It may be assumed, however, 
that at various levels of employment and 
prosperity there will be a potential de- 
mand for imports, but translating this 
potential into actual demand will depend 
upon the availability of foreign exchange. 
During the war, for example, there has 
been an abundance of latent demand as 
incomes have increased and full employ- 
ment has been secured, but it has been 
prevented from becoming actual demand 
through import and exchange controls, 
largely because of the scarcity of for- 
eign exchange and shipping space. Al- 
though shipping space may be available 
after the war, there is no assurance that 
the supply of foreign exchange will be 
sufficient to meet the demands for it. 
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Postwar Britain will be keenly interested in trade with the Low Countries. This (1936) 


scene is on the Albert Canal. 


After nearly 6 years of war the backlog 
of demand in the United Kingdom for 
consumers’ goods, whether produced do- 
mestically or abroad, undoubtedly is tre- 
mendous. Moreover, the requirements 
of reconstruction will necessitate large- 
scale imports of durable goods within 
the first few years after the cessation of 
hostilities. It is obviously the intention 
of the British Government to prevent 
the full force of this demand from being 
unleashed at once, and particularly to 
check nonessential demands for imports 
which will have the effect of drawing 
down foreign-exchange resources. One 
may reasonably assume, therefore, that 
the British will retain control over im- 
ports and exchange for an indeterminate 
period, and that a system of priority 
purchasing will be established. 

The long-range possibilities are some- 
what less clear cut. Two influential ele- 
ments during this period may be noted. 
Thus, insofar as the domestic demand 
for imports is affected by the size and 
composition of the population of the 
United Kingdom, the population trends 
now in evidence are important. Since 
1871-81 the percentage increases in the 
total population by 10-year periods have 
been steadily falling, while the crude 
birth rate per thousand persons in Great 
Britain declined by about one-half be- 
tween 1900 and 1935. Despite some small 
improvement in the birth rate just prior 
to the present war, it was the considered 
opinion of the Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Population 
that the rate then was still only on the 
order of about 75 percent of a full stand- 
ard reproduction rate and “failing its 
recovery still further to the par value, 
the population of the country is bound 
sooner or later to decline in numbers, 
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unless there is an increase in the number 
of immigrants of such proportions as 
seems at present unlikely.” 


Population Trends: Potent Influence 


Since 1941 there has been a further 
slight increase in the reproduction rate, 
but students of British population prob- 
lems have concluded that no basic change 
in the fertility pattern has taken place 
and that the tide has not yet turned. As 
a correspondent of the London Times 
wrote: “It will require something more 
than earlier marriages and the privileges 
now accorded to mothers to effect so 
fundamental a change of heart.” Most 
authorities now accept the fact that un- 
less there is a far-reaching change in 
attitudes and conditions essential to a 
higher birth rate, the population will 
continue to shrink for some time, al- 
though the expressed hope is that the 
reproduction rate may eventually be re- 
stored to a stabilizing level. Using cer- 
tain assumptions based on trends, the 
Registrars-General have estimated that 
in 1971 the population would be 45,- 
980,000, with a positive or negative devia- 
tion of 1,579,000, according to the rela- 
tive favorableness of the assumptions. 

It is important to note also that the 
composition of the population will be 
altered. In 1971 the population less than 
15 years of age would constitute 16.5 
percent of the total compared with 24.2 
percent in 1931, while men more than 65 
and women more than 60 years of age 
would constitute 20.8 percent compared 
with 9.6 percent in 1931. These changes 
will have a tremendous influence on 
tastes and on the direction of effective 
demand even without interference from 
other sources which may close certain 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article represents the first 
detailed presentation of United 
States foreign-trade statistics for 
the years 1943 and 1944. The fig- 
ures here shown have been com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census 
and authorized for advance release 
by the Office of the President. The 
term “Cash foreign trade” is here 
used to denote non-lend-lease ex- 
ports and total U. S. imports 
whether private or Government. 
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NITED STATES CASH FOREIGN 
TRADE showed considerable ex- 
pansion in 1944, representing mainly an 
increase in exports to Latin America, 
Africa, and Western Asia, and larger im- 
ports from the same areas and from Can- 
ada. While the progress of Allied forces 
during 1944 considerably lessened the ex- 
tent of Axis-dominated areas in the Pa- 
cific and on the continent of Europe, 
resumption of normal commerce with 
liberated areas had hardly begun by the 
end of 1944* and trade with Allied 
Nations of the Eastern Hemisphere 
remained largely on a lend-lease basis. 
Trading on a cash basis was therefore 
confined for the most part to Western 
Hemisphere countries. Despite this re- 
striction, United States total cash ex- 
ports amounted to $2,953,000,000 in 1944, 
almost as large a dollar value as the an- 
nual average for prewar years 1936 to 
1938. Imports reached $3,911,000,000, a 
sum nearly three-fifths larger than the 
average for the same prewar period and 
the highest value since 1929. Trade in 
1944 which, of course, was not shared by 
Axis and Axis-dominated areas, showed 
a 50 percent gain in exports, as com- 
pared with shipments to the same areas 
in the prewar years, while imports in- 
creased two and a half times. These 
gains in terms of value accrued in part 
from the wartime rise in prices. 

Cash trade between the United States 
and principal Allied areas of the Eastern 
Hemisphere was even more restricted in 
1944 than in preceding war years. Trade 
with the Eastern Hemisphere consisted, 
on the one hand, mainly of lend-lease 
shipments of munitions, foodstuffs, and 
other war materials from this country 





A discussion of Trade Shifts in 1944 ap- 
peared in the February 10, 1945, issue of 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


By Grace A. WirHErow, Interna- 
tional Trade Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestc Commerce 


and, on the other hand, of transfers of 
goods, from some of the areas, as reverse 
lend-lease aid to United States armed 
forces abroad. 


Trends in Foreign Trade 
VALUE LEVELS 


Cash exports in 1944 increased 13 per- 
cent over the 1943 value, continuing an 
advance that began in the second quarter 
of that year. Although the early war 
years showed large sales to foreign gov- 
ernmental purchasing commissions and 





? The more than trebling in value of total 
United States exports during war years has 
represented mainly an expansion in lend- 
lease shipments. Exports of lend-Rase goods, 
valued at $739,000,000 in 1941 after initiation 
of this form of assistance to Allied Nations in 
March of that year, rose to $4,890,000,000 in 
1942, $10,106,000,000 in 1943, and $11,289,- 
000,000 in 1944. Foreign-trade figures, while 
including lend-lease shipments, exclude 
United States shipments to its armed forces 
overseas as well as most of the goods fur- 
nished by other countries as reverse lend- 
lease aid. 
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thus a higher level of exports, the year 
1942 recorded a decline in cash shipments 
as controls over commercial exports be- 
came intensified and lend-lease goods 
began to flow abroad in substantial vol- 
ume. The downward trend, reflecting in 
part reductions in cash sales of military 
equipment and other essential war ma- 
terials, continued until the first quarter 
of 1943, when it reached a low of ap- 
proximately $600,000,000. Since that 
time cash exports have shown an almost 
steady increase, particularly those to the 
American republics, and in the last 
quarter of 1944 reached a value of 
$780,000,000. 

Total imports increased 16 percent 
during 1944, the second consecutive an- 
nual advance, From prewar quarterly 
levels of approximately $625,000,000 the 
import trade showed a steady marked 
increase to $928,000,000 in the last quar- 
ter of 1941. Following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and invasion of southern 
and southeastern Asia, with a consequent 
falling off in Far Eastern supplies, im- 
ports began to decline, and dropped to 
$597,000,000 in the third quarter of 1942. 
Thereafter, as Western Hemisphere 
areas increased their production and 
shipping facilities were developed and 
made available for transporting their 
supplies, incoming goods increased to a 


Courtesy U. S. Maritime Commission 


Transferring locomotive parts from lighters to deck of Liberty ship for oversea shipment. 
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quarterly average of $843,000,000 in 1943 
and $978,000,000 in 1944. 

Since imports touched a low point 
earlier in the war period than did cash 
exports and showed more marked expan- 
sion afterward, an import balance de- 
veloped in the merchandise trade. 
Imports exceeded cash exports by $114,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1943 and 
continued to show a large excess in each 
quarter through 1944. 


PRICE AND QUANTITY CHANGES 


Price rises have contributed to the rel- 
atively high dollar value of foreign trade 
during the war years. The unit value of 
cash exports in 1944 showed an advance 
of nearly 5 percent over 1943 and of more 
than 30 percent as compared with the 
prewar 1936-38 level. Imports rose 
about 7 percent in unit value over 1943 
and 51 percent over the prewar years. 

Wartime trade has necessarily re- 
flected the diversion of United States 
production to essential supplies and the 
strict controls on distribution of prac- 
tically all commodities. Exports of many 
articles, production of which has been 
suspended or curtailed, have shown 
marked declines, although commercial 
experts, particularly influenced by these 
factors, made some come-back in 1944. 
The quantity index of cash exports for 
1944 recorded an increase of approxi- 
mately 8 percent from 1943, but a de- 
crease of 25 percent as compared with 
the prewar level.* 

Imports, while showing a gain of 7 per- 
cent in quantity over the preceding 
year’s level and 4 percent over the aver- 
age for 1936-38, stood about 8 and 11 
percent lower, respectively, than in the 
high years of 1937 and 1941. The import 
trade of 1944 contained crude foodstuffs, 
especially grain and coffee, in exception- 
ally large amount. Crude materials and 
semimanufactured products, which came 
largely from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, did not reach the high levels of 
1937 and 1941, when large supplies of 
rubber and tin arrived from the Far 
East. 


War MATERIALS A SMALL PART OF CASH 
Exports In 1944 


Military equipment, although looming 
large in cash exports in early war years, 
began to decline in 1942 and represented 
only 6 percent of the total in 1944. Ex- 
ports of merchant vessels and metal- 
working machinery also showed substan- 
tial declines from the large shipments 
of the immediately preceding years. 
Among leading export commodities 
traded on a cash basis in 1944, agricul- 
tural products increased in value by ap- 
proximately 40 percent over 1943, and 
machinery, iron and steel, chemicals, 
textiles, and coal showed considerable 
gains. Many other commodities less im- 
portant in the trade also made note- 
worthy increases. 

In import trade, strategic, critical, and 
military goods, which accounted for more 
than two-fifths of the total from 1940 


* These percentage changes in quantity and 
unit value of cash export trade are based on 
preliminary index numbers. 

* See footnote 3. 
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through 1943, contributed about 35 per- 
cent in 1944; a percentage still higher 
than in prewar years. Foodstuffs also 
contributed about 35 percent, a larger 
share than before the war. After drop- 
ping considerably under the prewar level 
in 1942, foodstuffs were responsible in 
large measure for the rise in value of 
total imports in both 1943 and 1944. 
Nonstrategic, noncritical, and nonmil- 
itary items, other than foodstuffs, 
showed some advance in 1944, but, never- 
theless, continued to form a much 
smaller proportion of total imports than 
in prewar years. 


Trade With Western Hemisphere 


United States cash trade has concen- 
trated largely in Western Hemisphere 
countries in war years. The United 
States sent 74 percent of its cash ex- 
ports to Canada and the American re- 
publics in 1944 and 75 percent in 1943. 
Imports from the same countries con- 
stituted 73 percent of total trade in 1944 
and as much as 69 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. Before the war, trade with 
these countries amounted to 32 percent 
of exports and about 36 percent of im- 
ports. 


Wartime trade with Western Hemis- 
phere countries has featured a relatively 
greater expansion in imports than in ex- 
ports. Whereas exports to the other 
American republics increased from a pre- 
war yearly average of $485,000,000 to 
$973,000,000 in 1944, imports grew from 
$542,000,000 to $1,586,000,000. The ratio 
of imports to exports in trade with these 
countries rose from 112 to 163 percent. 
Merchandise traded on a cash basis with 
these countries showed an import bal- 
ance of $613,000,000 in 1944, as compared 
with import balances of $589,000,000 in 
1943 and an annual average of slightly 
less than $60,000,000 for the period 
1936-38. 

The United States not only has pur- 
chased from the Latin American coun- 
tries larger supplies of strategic and 
critical materials usually procured from 
that source but also has obtained sub- 
stantial quantities of essential goods for- 
merly coming largely from the Far East. 
Imports also have included considerable 
amounts of such articles as alcoholic 
beverages, candy, jewelry, and leather 
goods, United States supplies of which 
have been affected through diversion of 
basic materials and manpower to war 
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purposes and declines in imports from 
Europe. On the other hand, although 
the United States has allocated among 
the Latin American countries during war 
years relatively large supplies of goods 
essential to their domestic economies 
and has found it possible to release a 
number of commodities in. increased 
amounts in 1944, the growth in exports 
has not kept pace with that of imports. 
Shipments to the American republics 
since 1941 included almost negligible 
amounts of many items formerly im- 
portant in the trade, such as passenger 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other 
commodities, production of which has 
been sharply curtailed or discontinued 
altogether. 

In trade with Canada the export bal- 
ance, amounting to $109,000,000 in 1936- 
38 and $499,000,000 in 1942, dropped to 
$214,000,000 in 1943 and shifted to an 
import balance of $55,000,000 in 1944. 
Whereas imports from Canada 
amounted to only 76 percent of exports 
to that country in 1936-38, they rose to 
83 percent of cash exports in 1943 and 
to 105 percent in 1944. These figures 
omit lend-lease supplies included in ship- 
ments to Canada, some of which were 


643585—45———-2 


paid for by Canada under the cash reim- 
bursement procedure, since they were 
mainly for use of United Nations’ forces 
training there or for transshipment to 
other nations. 

A feature of the wartime trade with 
Canada has been the mutual cooperation 
of the two countries in expanding output 
of military equipment and exchanging 
strategic and critical materials and fin- 
ished products. Expansion in trade in 
such items accounts mainly for the in- 
crease in exports from an average value 
of $454,000,000 in 1936-38 to $1,205,000,- 
000 in 1944 and imports from $345,000,000 
to $1,259,000,000. The substantial in- 
crease in imports of foodstuffs in 1943 
and 1944 partly accounted for the fur- 
ther marked rise in the value of total 
imports in those years. Imports of other 
nonstrategic, noncritical, and nonmili- 
tary commodities showed only slight 
advance after 1942. Exports of such 
commodities, which, however, include 
the important items of coal, heavy steel, 
metalworking machinery, motortrucks 
and tractors, increased substantially 
during 1940, 1941, and 1942, though as a 
group they showed a slight reduction in 
1943 and 1944. 
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In trade with the Far East, cash ex- 
ports in 1944 were about one-fifth as 
large as the 1936-38 average, and im- 
ports were less than half the average 
value of that period. 


Trade With Eastern Hemisphere 


Cash trade with Eastern Hemisphere 
areas during war years has shown con- 
siderable growth only with Africa and 
Western Asia.’ Imports from those areas 
have recorded consecutive annual in- 
creases and in 1944 reached a value of 
$321,000,000, more than three times the 
average for 1936-38. Exports after fall- 
ing in 1943 below the prewar level of 
$160,000,000 rose to a value of $208,000,- 
000 in 1944. Large shipments to Egypt on 
British account in early war years and 
later declines accounted mainly for the 
high value of cash exports to the Africa- 
Western-Asia area in 1941 and the drops 
in 1942 and 1943. 


United States Exports, Imports, and 
Balance of Merchandise Trade* 


[Value in millions of dollars] 





| Total 





1936-38 annual average_- 


2, 967: 2,967 | 2,489 | +478 
1939-41 annual average__ 


4,115 | 3,869 | 2,763 |+1, 106 


| ex 
| ports, _ | Bal- 
| inelud- Cash —_ | ance 
Period | ing ex- me} 
| jease | PO" | ports | (rede 
| ship- 
ments } } 
| 
| 
9 SRR naa | 5,147 | 4,408 | 3,345 |+1, 063 
ERAT ars | 8,036 | 3,145 | 2,745 | +400 
Deeg inks SBIR | 12,713 | 2,608 | 3,372 | —764 
Me piateain 2 ochre 14, 242 | 2,953 | 3,911 | —958 
1941: 
First quarter. _____. |} 985 983 | 730| +253 
Second quarter - —__- | 1,102) 1,045 | 864| +181 
Third quarter_ -___- | 1,250 | 1,027 822 | +205 
Fourth quarter._.__| 1,811 | 1,353 928 | +424 
1942: | | 
First quarter______- 1,589 | 890 779 | +111 
Second quarter__._.| 1,900 | 765 | 641; +124 
Third quarter. - -_-. 2,085 | 760 597 | +163 
Fourth quarter___..|. 2,461 | 730 728 | +3 
3: } 
First quarter___-___- 2, 437 598 712} —114 
Second quarter ___-_- 3, 066 653 | 834 | —181 
Third quarter._....| 3, 699 677 | 904) —227 
Fourth quarter_....| 3,511; 680} 922| —242 
1944: | 
First quarter--____-- 3,429 | 652 | 972 | —320 
Second quarter - __-- 3, 977 761 | 1,078 —317 
Third quarter.._...| 3, 578 760 | 876) —117 
Fourth quarter___..| 3, 259 780 985 | +205 














1 Exports include reexports; imports are general 
imports. 


Cash trade with other leading Eastern 
Hemisphere areas in 1944, although in 
some instances showing an increase over 
1943, amounted to only a fraction of that 
of prewar years. In the European area, 
both export and import trade with the 
United Kingdom dropped to the lowest 
annual level of the war period—exports 

(Continued on p. 15) 


’ The largest lend-lease supplies have gone 
to the United Kingdom in each year since 
initiation of this form of assistance, and as 
combat zones have shifted to include Western 
Europe, shipments have increased in volume. 
Next in order for lend-lease shipments in 1944 
were the U. S. S. R., Eastern and Southern 
Asia, and Western Asia and Africa. A larger 
share went to the U. S. S. R. than in the 
preceding year, whereas shipments to Africa 
and Western Asia dropped by half. More 
complete data on lend-lease shipments by 
areas are available in the Eighteenth Report 
to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations. 
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Soviet Union Planning 
Unusual Reconstruction 


ANY SOVIET CITIES will present 
very different appearances in post- 
war years as compared with cities of to- 
day, some of which still have the cobble- 
stone streets of Czarist times. The pop- 
ular concept that all cities “just grow” or 
gradually evolve from one circumference 
containing a heterogeneous group of 
houses, office buildings, industries, and 
businesses to a larger circumference will 
not hold true for many future cities in 
the U. S.S. R. 


Planning and Rebuilding 


The time, energy, skill, and expense 
which the Russians intend shall go into 
the planning and rebuilding of important 
cities will amaze even a veteran in the 
field of municipal planning. More than 
1,000 architects and engineers are re- 
ported to be working on government-ap- 
proved building projects for some 140 
municipalities. About 70 major war- 
shattered cities are in need of reconstruc- 
tion, and in all cases they will be built 
where they were before—no city site will 
be completely abandoned. 


Work Delegated to Agencies 


Supervision over all matters concern- 
ing architecture in the U. S. S. R. has 


By Frances M. Coston, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


been delegated to the Committee on 
Architectural Affairs, which was created 
September 30, 1943, to raise standards of 
architecture in the country and to solve 
the tremendous problems arising from 
wartime destruction. Among its exten- 
sive powers is the approval of all city and 
town plans, as well as those for individual 
buildings. Organizations engaging in 
architectural work also are under its 
jurisdiction. 

The Committee exercises control over 
the quality of construction, and works 
out model plans and standards for the 
mass production of buildings and houses. 
Research and the introduction of new 
types of building accessories and equip- 
ment are also within its domain. The 
Committee submits to the Council of 
People’s Commissars plans for the largest 
cities, projects involving the production 
of building materials and equipment, 
and plans for conducting experimental 
construction. General directives on 
planning the reconstruction of cities also 
are issued by the Committee. 





Courtesy Soviet Russia Today 


Soviet architects working on plans for the elaborate reconstruction contemplated by the 


U. 8S. S. R. 


Although the Committee on Architec- 
tural Affairs does the planning, the Com- 
missariat for Construction will handle 
the actual reconstruction of the various 
Soviet cities. The Commissariat was 
formed in 1939, its chief task being to 
handle industrial construction. It is 
equipped to meet nearly all of the prob- 
lems regarding construction and recon- 
struction, and in general almost any 
building job, no matter how complex, 
may be assigned to it. The Comissariat 
has its own facilities for producing such 
items as brick, cement, and lumber, and 
it supplies most of the steel bridges for 
all organizations of the Soviet Union. 

Many construction trusts operate un- 
der the Commissariat for Construction, 
some of which specialize in certain types 
of building. In Moscow, for example, 
most of the housing projects are built by 
a special construction trust operating 
under the city government of Moscow 
(Mossoviet). In many places the build- 
ing industry operates on a 24-hour 
schedule, with two shifts of 11 hours 
each, and 1 hour between shifts. 

The responsibility for the centralized 
administration of urban economy in the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public is delegated to the Commissariat 
of Communal Economy. In addition to 
its usual functions—the development 
and maintenance of electric power, ur- 
ban transportation, garbage-disposal fa- 
cilities, water supply, and other public 
utilities—it has assisted in rebuilding 
houses and providing homes for people 
in the war-torn areas. During August, 
September, and October 1943, the Com- 
missariat repaired dwellings to the ex- 
tent that a total of 3,500,000 square 
meters of housing space in the devas- 
tated areas was again put into condition 
for occupancy. 

Each of the 70 important cities to be 
reconstructed will have a complete “bri- 
gade”’ in charge of its reconstruction. A 
chief architect, appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Architectural Affairs, will head 
the group which will be composed of 
economists, transportation experts, san- 
itation experts, and other representatives 
of all branches of economy and civic 
affairs. 


General Plans Outlined 


Every effort will be made to preserve 
the historical atmosphere and back- 
ground of the cities; the planning pro- 
gram must harmonize with the former 
city plan and architectural style. What 
is left of the destroyed sections of cities 
will be utilized wherever possible—but 
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not at the expense of beauty or incon- 
yenience. The rebuilding also must be 
coordinated with the country’s general 
economic scheme, and every chief archi- 
tect must know what industries will be 
located in his city immediately following 
the war and for several years thereafter, 
as well as the number of workers to be 
employed. 

A bird’s-eye view of a reconstructed 
Russian city will denote a descending 
roof line from the center to the outskirts. 
The taller buildings, which will be en- 
tirely out of the skyscraper Class, will 
characterize the central zone of the city. 
Usually these will be four- and five-story 
structures which will level off gradually 
to one- and two-story buildings in the 
medical zone, finally reaching the periph- 
eral zone which will consist only of one- 
story individual homes built by the 
people who live in them. Some space 
will be devoted to parks and green areas, 
and most of the one- and two-story 
dwelling units will have gardens. Where 
necessary, new thoroughfares will be 
built and entirely new transportation 
facilities provided. 

One of the chief aims of the recon- 
struction program is to reduce over- 
crowding. In most of the municipalities 
living space will be allotted at the rate of 
9 square meters of space per person. 
When conditions permit, this will be in- 
creased to 12. However, high officials, 
Army officers, scientific workers, artists, 
engineers, and outstanding workers in 
Moscow and other crowded centers will 
receive a higher-than-average allotment. 
Living space in some of the apartment 
houses will vary according to the size 
of the family and the status of its head. 

All construction and reconstruction in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and some of the 
other cities will follow the general lines 
started in 1935 when the Ten-Year Plan 
was inaugurated. This plan required 
every city to control its physical develop- 
ment by a master plan approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Provincial 
Soviet (Council). Such plans have lim- 
ited the population of Moscow to 5,000,- 
000 and that of Leningrad to 3,500,000, 
whereas it is expected that Stalingrad’s 
population, now estimated at 300,000, will 
increase to 450,000 during the next few 
years. 


Leningrad 


Leningrad in the postwar years will 
have new architecture harmonious with 
structures in the older sections of the 
city and in keeping with its beauty and 
illustrious history. One of the principal 
considerations in the minds of its archi- 
tectural planners is the fact that this 
former capital will be a model of city 
rebuilding and planning for the entire 
country. New buildings, most of which 
will be five or six stories high, must be 
of construction equal to or better than 
prewar construction, and of a permanent 
nature. Although the administrative 
buildings may be slightly higher than the 
apartments, the roof line generally will 
be uniform. The city will have very 
Wide streets and many large new squares 
and parks. 

Apartments will be in the form of su- 
perblocks with large central areas of 
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Stalingrad rises from the ashes. 


lawn for either playgrounds or small 
parks. Garages in the buildings will be 
available to tenants having cars. Con- 
trary to the usual procedure in other 
Soviet cities, the repair, completion, or 
new construction of multistory apart- 
ments will be given preference over con- 
struction of small homes by individuals 
or of prefabricated units. Dwellings of 
a temporary structure will not be con- 
sidered appropriate. 

Some portions of Leningrad will be 
heated by a central heating system, 
whereas in other sections, buildings will 
have their own systems. Eventually, it 
is planned to provide the entire city with 
heat from central heating stations, with 
coal and peat the basic fuels. It is in- 
tended in the future to pipe peat gas 
from a peat-gas factory located 40 miles 
from the city to the industrial plants and 
central heating stations. 

Street cars are regarded as out of date 
and will be “liquidated” as soon as possi- 
ble. The plan provides for increased use 
of automobiles, and the autobus systems 
will be extended. Special parking spaces 
for automobiles will be provided in the 
new central section of the future city, 
and from 20,000 to 30,000 cars will be 
accommodated in the parking area sur- 
rounding the central square. Leningrad 
also will have a subway, plans for which 
already have been considered. 

Plans also provide for the enlargement 
of the city’s port facilities, enabling it 
to share increasingly in international 
trade. 


Stalingrad 


An even greater opportunity for con- 
struction and reconstruction exists in 
Stalingrad, which suffered extreme dam- 
age during hostilities. So much of the 
city will have to be rebuilt that the new 
city will be relatively unfamiliar to pre- 
war residents. 

The future Stalingrad will extend 
about 50 kilometers along the Volga 
River, with a waterfront the entire 
length of the city. It will be encircled 
by a green belt of trees which will serve 
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Courtesy Soviet Russia Today 


as a windbreak as well as for decoration. 
Replacing streetcars will be a high-speed 
electric-train system running from one 
end of the town to the other and parallel 
to the river. Busses will furnish trans- 
portation laterally to and from the elec- 
tric trains. Either concrete or asphalt 
will be used for the main streets, which 
will be 30 meters wide. 

If sufficient natural gas is found to be 
available along the Volga River, it will 
be used to heat. Stalingrad’s buildings; 
otherwise coal and oil will be employed. 
Heat for individual homes will be pro- 
vided by central heating stations, but 
most of the larger buildings will have 
individual heating systems. Excess heat 
from the industrial plants will not be 
wasted, but will be diverted to the central 
system to be utilized. 

Prefabricated houses will comprise 
about 30 percent of the living space ini- 
tially provided, and present plans call 
for their replacement with more per- 
manent dwellings within the next 10 or 
15 years. Individually built and owned 
homes will comprise about 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the living space. During the re- 
construction period, it is expected that 
many thousands of auto trailers will 
have to be used to house construction 
workers. 

In Stalingrad, as in other Russian 
cities, economy considerations will play 
“second fiddle’ to plans for an attrac- 
tive and utilitarian city. Although it 
would be possible to restore the line of 
apartment buildings in the northern part 
of the city along the Volga River, these 
houses will be torn down completely to 
make room for a boulevard. The exist- 
ing underground facilities, such as pipes, 
and conduits, will be used when conven- 
ient, but the basic plan will not be altered 
to put them to maximum use. 

The person designated by the Commit- 
tee on Architectural Affairs to be in 
charge of Stalingrad’s reconstruction 
will determine whether the facades and 
general style of existing buildings har- 
monize with the general plan. If not, 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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World Food Shipments: 
Experts Weigh Problems 


Objective: Restoration of Sound and Healthy Life 


HE COMBINED CONFERENCE of 

representatives of the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom on 
food supply and distribution has de- 
liberated in Washington at the invita- 
tion of the late President Roosevelt, for 
the purpose of considering how the sup- 
plies which they control can best be dis- 
tributed so as to assist all the United 
Nations in the most efficient prosecution 
of the tasks now confronting them. 

The first job of the conference was to 
consider the supplies of important food- 
stulfs available to the United Nations. 
Meat, oils and fats, wheat, sugar, certain 
dairy products, and rice were examined 
in this survey. When the conference 
had thoroughly investigated all possible 
means of increasing the supplies of those 
foods which are short, it reviewed the 
various claims to be met. 


To Win This Common Struggle 


In view of increased demands, every- 
thing possible must be done to increase 
the production of certain important 
foods in the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, and other United Na- 
tions. All these steps by which the 
people add to their food supplies, such as 
Victory gardens and home canning, must 
be continued, at or near their peak. 
Commercially canned foods certainly 
will not be available in increased supply. 


Joint Statement (Issued Through 
Office of War Information) by 
Representatives of Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States 


The problem of food is one of the most 
urgent now facing the United Nations. 
It is another common struggle which 
must be won. Either the United Nations 
must find the answers to the food prob- 
lem or millions of persons throughout 
the world will meet disillusionment and 
disappointment following in the wake of 
victory. 

The shortage of certain critical items 
is paralleled by the frequent inability to 
transport in adequate quantities those 
foodstuffs of which sufficient supplies are 
available. The world-wide stringency of 
the merchant shipping situation is made 
more serious, particularly in recently 
liberated areas, by a disruption of inter- 
nal transportation sabotaged by the 
enemy or destroyed by the ruthless hand 
of war. 

The present shortage of certain foods 
is part of the price it has been necessary 
to pay for the victories of the Allied 
forces in Europe and the Far East. The 
problem grows greater, not less, with 
each victory. Briefly the causes are as 
follows: 





Meat produced by one of our Allies, for oversea shipment. 


(a) Military requirements -for food 
have been growing. Not only are the 
armed forces of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth now at full 
strength but also they have taken over 
responsibility for helping to feed the ex- 
panded Allied armies—for example, 
French, Belgian, Greek, Filipino, Bur- 
mese, and Chinese. 

(b) Millions of German prisoners 
have been taken by the Allied armies in 
Northwest and Central Europe. Our 
armies are responsible for the sub- 
sistence of these prisoners. 

(c) France, Belgium, Holland, and 
vast territories in Eastern Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and the Far East have 
now been liberated. To the extent that 
their own production, which has suffered 
heavily during occupation, falls short of 
minimum requirements, the Allies must 
strive to make up the deficiency. 

(d) With the advance of the Allied 
armies, large numbers of “displaced per- 
sons”—that is, French, Belgians, Dutch, 
Poles, Russians, and others who were 
deported into Germany by the Nazis— 
have been freed and have to be fed until 
they can return to their homes. 

(e) The Nazis ruthlessly plundered the 
food-producing areas of Europe which 
they previously occupied. Their retreat- 
ing armies in some cases took livestock 
with them. Sowing of crops in many 
battle-stricken areas is impossible this 
year. The food production of Europe 
will, for some time, be far below the pre- 
war level. 


Demands vs. Output 


In the face of these increased and es- 
sential requirements, the world output 
of many foodstuffs, notably meat, sugar, 
rice, and fats and oils, is lower this year 
than last. This reduced output is due 
to a variety of causes—further with- 
drawals of manpower from the farms 
into the armed forces, the shortage of 
fertilizers in some areas, and natural 
causes over which we have no control, 
such as the droughts which have affected 
important food-producing areas, such as 
Australia, Argentina, South Africa, and 
parts of the Caribbean area. 

The United Nations, therefore, are 
faced in 1945 not only with larger re- 
quirements for food, but with supplies 
which in many important categories will 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Wartime Foreign Trade of 
the American Republics 











J EDITOR’S NOTE 


The statistics of the foreign trade 
of Latin American countries in 
terms of dollar equivalents which 
accompany this article represent a 
continuation of series interrupted 
at the beginning of the war and 
now resumed as a means of assist- 
ing American business in interpret- 
ing the wartime changes in the 
trade of these countries. The data 
consist of estimates of the dollar 
values of the exports and imports 
of each of the Latin American re- 
publics in trade with the United 

tates, the United Kingdom, with 
the other republics as a group, and 
with the world. Details of the 
trade of Latin American countries 
are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and, for certain of the 
countries, in the Foreign Com- 
merce Yearbook Country Series of 
the International Reference Serv- 
ice. 




















HE TOTAL EXPORTS of the Latin 

American republics, measured in 
dollars, rose from $1,720,000,000 in 1938 
to $2,575,000,000 in 1943, a gain of almost 
50 percent. Preliminary estimates place 
their exports in 1944 at approximately 
$3,000,000,000, representing a further 
rise of 23 percent. 


Trade With United States 


These increases are, to a considerable 
extent, a reflection of the advance in 
commodity prices during the war period. 
An indication of the importance of the 
price factor may be obtained from an 
analysis of exports from the Latin Amer- 
ican republics to the United States. The 
increase in value was from $548,000,000 
in 1938 to $1,373,000,000 in 1943, a rise of 
150 percent. In terms of constant (1940) 
unit values, however, the increase was 
only one-half as great, or 75 percent.’ 

The dollar value of total imports into 
the Latin American republics remained 
relatively steady at  $1,400,000,000- 
$1,500,000,000 from 1938 through 1943. 
Preliminary indications are that im- 
ports in 1944 rose to approximately 
$1,900,000,000, a gain of 28 percent over 
1938. If allowance is made for the rise 





‘The calculation is based on the relative 

nit values of imports into the United States 

om Latin American countries as recorded in 
United States statistics. 


Prepared by International Trade 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


in import prices, however, it is evident 
that there has been a substantial decrease 
in the physical volume of imports dur- 
ing the war period. 

Latin America’s total imports from the 
United States rose from $498,000,000 in 
1938 to $830,000,000 in 1943, an increase 
of 67 percent. The increase in the phys- 
ical volume of this trade was only about 
30 percent.’ 

The United States has become by far 
the major export market, as well as the 
principal source of imports for Latin 
America. The proportion of Latin 
American exports going to the United 
States, and the proportion of Latin 
American imports from the United 
States rose from about one-third in each 
case in 1938 to more than one-half in 


1943. ‘ 
Trade With Europe 


While trade between Latin American 
countries and Europe has in general been 


*Calculated on the basis of the relative 
unit values of exports from the United States 
to Latin American countries as recorded in 
United States statistics. 


drastically reduced by the war, there has 
been a growing export trade with the 
United Kingdom. Exports to the United 
Kingdom increased in dollar value by 45 
percent from 1938 to 1943, and the United 
Kingdom maintained its relative position 
as a market for Latin American exports 
by taking approximately 17 percent of 
the total in each of these years. 

Imports into the area from the United 
Kingdom declined by 37 percent in dollar 
value between 1938 and 1943. The 
United Kingdom’s share of total Latin 
American imports declined from 12 per- 
cent in 1938 to 3 percent in 1943, with 
a drop to less than 4 percent indicated 
for 1944. 


Intra-Latin-American Trade 


The war has brought about major 
changes in trade among the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. In the past, intra-Latin- 
American trade has been of minor im- 
portance. Total exports to other Latin 
American countries accounted for only 
6 percent of the total Latin American ex- 
ports in 1938, but rose to approximately 
15 percent in 1944 according to prelimi- 
nary estimates. Imports from other 
Latin American countries showed a rise 
from 9 percent of total Latin American 
imports in 1938 to 28 percent in 1943 and 
1944. Changes in the intra-Latin-Amer- 
ican trade of individual countries are 
even more striking. 


af 





SS 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


Loading Latin American products on steamer for export. 
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Courtesy Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Rubber being loaded into a big plane at Manaus, Brazil, for export to the United States. 


Preliminary 1944 Data 


A summarization of preliminary 1944 
trade of some countries and projections 
to an annual basis from various monthly 
periods for other countries, showing to- 
tals and trade with the areas under con- 
sideration, is given below (in thousands 
of United States dollars): 


Exports Imports 
- SOE as 2, 968, 000 1, 853, 000 
Trade with: 

United States__. 1, 570,000 1, 076, 000 

United Kingdom. 460,000 66, 000 
Other Latin 
American Re- 

publics____--_- 457, 000 498, 000 


Limitations of Data 


Any analysis of the foreign trade of the 
Latin American republics in the aggre- 
gate is subject to numerous limitations 
resulting from difficulties encountered in 
converting data reported in national 
currencies to United States dollar equiv- 
alents and from differences in the sta- 
tistical practices of the various countries. 

In most instances where conversion to 
United States dollar equivalents is re- 
quired, yearly average exchange rates 
have been applied to the original] values 
in terms of the units of national cur- 
rency. In a few cases, namely, Vene- 
zuela’s exports, and both exports and 
imports of Bolivia, Uruguay, and Argen- 
tina, multiple conversion rates calcu- 
lated on the basis of various rates of 
exchange governing export and import 
transactions have been used. 

Among the differences in statistical 
practices affecting comparisons of the 
trade of Latin America with other areas 
and with itself are: 


1. Differences in methods of valuing com- 
modities exported and imported. 

2. Inclusion or exclusion of certain 
charges, such as duties and consular fees. 

3. Differences in treatment of gold and 
silver. Most of the precious metals exported 
from Latin America are newly mined and as 
such represent to the exporting country 
commodity shipments similar to exports of 
other minerals. To exclude these amounts 
from the foreign trade of Latin America 
would be to distort its position in world 
trade, yet their inclusion precludes strict 
comparison with United States merchandise 
trade, from which gold and silver are ex- 
cluded. 

4. Differences in the time at which trans- 
actions are recorded for statistical purposes. 
While one country may record imports at the 
time of entry into the country, another may 
record them at time of entry into consump- 
tion channels. The latter practice may in- 
volve for a portion of the trade a time lag 
of months or, for some countries, even years 
after actual entry into the country. 

5. Variations in reporting countries of 
destination for exports and of origin for im- 
ports and differences in geographic desig- 
nations. 

6. Inability or failure to adjust trade by 
countries to include shipments leaving the 
country marked “To order” (notably Chile, 
which also withholds country of destination 
of nitrate and iodine) or “In transit.”” (From 
one-fourth to one-half of Paraguay’s exports 
are reported as “In transit’ through Argen- 
tina.) 

7. Differences in annual periods for which 
foreign trade is reported, i. e., for calendar 
years or various fiscal years. 


(Continued on p. 42) 





During 7 months of 1944, about 1,500 
farmers in Ontario and Quebec, Canada, 
provided 60,000,000 pounds of whey for 
the manufacture of lactose and whey 
powder, reports the Dominion press. Of 
this, 300 tons of lactose was used for the 
manufacture of penicillin. 
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The International Reference 
Service, which was discontinued 
late in 1941, is again being made 
available on a subscription basis. 
As before, this service will carry 
basic information on foreign eco- 
nomic and commercial conditions: 
Market areas; industrial develop- 
ments; trade reports; international 
shifts in capital; export and im- 
port data; monetary, financial, and 
budgetary developments; foreign 
commercial laws affecting Ameri- 
can interests; tariff changes, 
quotas, documentation, restric- 
tions, and regulations; and other 
data of interest to foreign traders. 

The service is being printed 
on substantial white paper and 
punched for filing in a standard 3- 
ring binder. The following releases 
have appeared or are in press: 


No. 1. COLOMBIA: FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE YE ‘\RBOOK SERIES. 


No. 2. TAXATION OF INCOME, PER- 
SONAL FROPERTY AND EXCESS PROFITS, 
Bo.Livia. 


No. 3. PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO 
BOLIVIA. 


No. 4. EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON 
BRAZIL’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


No. 5. PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO 
CHILE. 


No. 6. PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO 
ECUADOR. 


No. 7. LIVING AND OFFICE-OPERAT- 
ING COSTS IN COLOMBIA. 


No. 8. DoInc BUSINESS WITH 
Russia. (In Press.) 


No. 9. PoRTUGAL: ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE YEARBOOK SERIES. (In Press.) 


The annual subscription rate is 
$2; single copies 5 cents. Checks 
should be made payable to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents and 
forwarded to Washington 25, D. C. 
SAMPLES WILL BE SUPPLIED 
UPON REQUEST. 
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serviced by foreign countries without 
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ciples and regulations. It remains to crease faster than exports. to less than one-third and imports to 
work out other international agreements one-half the 1936-38 average. Imports 
dealing with trade barriers and trade Department Is Ready from the U. S. 8. R., relatively small be- 
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A substantial reduction of the barriers The Department of Commerce is now 
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tries is of fundamental importance to the nected with the war. But it is fully kee oxi, Brena f th 
attainment of the foreign-trade goals of aware of the vital role of foreign trade c ental Europe, exclusive 0 e 
the United States. The renewal of the in the future development of the United U.S. S. R., although recording some in- 
Trade Agreements Act, with authority States. This Department will do all in crease over 1943, attributed in part to 
to reduce import duties by 50 percent of its power to assist private industry and large shipments of charitable supplies, 
their present levels, is imperative if an the trading community to secure and were less than one-fourth the prewar 
expanding and healthy postwar foreign maintain a high level of foreign trade, value, and imports, showing similarly an 
trade is to be built and maintained. It is full employment, and national prosper- increase over trade in immediately pre- 
e especially important that the United ity, after complete victory is attained. ceding years, remained fractionally as 
large as before the war. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


[From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro] 


General business conditions in Brazil 
are at the lowest level in recent years, 
primarily because of the end of the war 
in Europe. A further contributing factor 
is the preliminary confusion that has 
resulted from the new consumption tax 
that became effective April 2. (See un- 
der heading Tariffs and Trade Controls 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
3 and May 12 for announcements.) The 
new law, besides increasing taxes, 
changes many rates from specific to ad 
valorem and regroups commodities sub- 
ject to the tax. Businessmen are finding 
it difficult to interpret the effects of the 
new law on their individual activities, 
and official clarification is being sought. 
The trade retraction is felt all along the 
line, from manufacturer to retailer. 
Consumers are under the impression that 
the end of hostilities in Europe should 
result in a sharp drop in prices. In well- 
informed circles, however, this is not ex- 
pected to occur inasmuch as retailers 
must first move high-priced stocks. 

A dock workers’ strike at Santos pre- 
vented the loading and unloading of 
ships at that port during the latter part 
of April and first part of May. This is 
the most far-reaching of the various 
strikes that have occurred in the country 
during the past 3 months, since it ham- 
pers the free flow of foreign and coast- 
wise trade from and into the important 
State of Sao Paulo. 

The coffee market continues paralyzed, 
pending a decision on the amount and 
form of the coffee export subsidy. Pro- 
mulgation of the subsidy plan recom- 
mended on March 15 by the Interstate 
Coffee Convention was balked by or- 
ganized opposition of certain Sao Paulo 
factions whe are demanding higher sub- 
sidies. Export shipments of coffee have 
suffered from lack of ships, and they 
ceased altogether from Santos after the 
dock workers went on strike on April 
25. 

Cement manufacturers at Rio de Ja- 
neiro made an official announcement 
that they might be unable to effect de- 
liveries because of a shortage of bags. 
Their suppliers of paper bags ceased 
manufacturing a few weeks ago because 
of lack of paper. The paper was being 
obtained from domestic mills, but the 
mills, in turn, were unable to produce 
the type required because of a shortage 
of imported kraft pulp. Efforts are be- 
ing made to import from Uruguay about 
500 tons of paper, to tide over the bag 
industry until domestic mills are again 
able to supply the market. 

The representative of the Swedish 
VOLVO gasoline and Diesel trucks is ad- 


vertising in the press that orders for 
truck and bus chassis will be accepted 
for immediate shipment. The adver- 
tisement adds that orders should be pre- 
sented in accordance with the provisions 
of an order of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, placing the distri- 
bution of imported truck and bus chassis 
under the jurisdiction of the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Bra- 
zil, which screens applications accord- 
ing to end uses and allocates trucks to 
the most needy consumers. This ruling 
was issued to assure an equitable distri- 
bution of the limited number of vehicles 
that have been and are entering the 
country from the United States, but 
such imports as may come from any 
other country are subject to the same 


regulations. 
Chile 


(From the U. E. Embassy, Santiago) 


Trade during the past month has been 
spotty and retail sales, in general, have 
failed to measure up to expectations. 
This trend is attributed in part to an un- 
usually long summer, which has re- 
tarded early fall buying, and in part to 
irregular and broken stocks which im- 
porters in numerous instances have been 
unwilling to fill out by withdrawals of 
merchandise from the customs because 
of increased duties resulting from the 
recent cancelation of the French-Chilean 
commercial agreement. The lower 
duties provided for in that agreement 
also favored certain products of United 
States origin. 

Industrial progress continued satisfac- 
tory, but the approaching termination of 
the United States minerals—purchase 
agreement injected a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in the so-called small mining in- 
dustry. Trade in construction materials 
was retarded by depleted stocks of iron 
and steel. The belief that Canadian 
factories might be in a position to pro- 
vide earlier deliveries than those from 
the United States led importers of pipe 
stock to place their orders for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1945 in Canada. 

The agricultural situation is normal. 
Latest estimates place the 1944-45 wheat 
crop at 897,072 metric tons, or about 8 
percent under the 1943-44 production. 
The current rice crop is forecast at 163,- 
435 metric tons compared with 149,817 
tons in 1943-44. Estimates on 1944-45 
production of other important agricul- 
tural products (1943-44 production in 
parentheses) in metric tons are: Beans 
76,884 (76,926); lentils 13,905 (9,435); 
potatoes 474,161 (414,077); and sun- 
flower seed 28,982 (18,087). The Chilean 
Institute of Agricultural Economy has 
announced that it will import chilled 
beef from Argentina to insure sufficient 


meat in Santiago and the adjoining 
Provinces during the winter months 
when the domestic supply usually falls 
off. Under its plan, the Institute hopes 
to provide a total of 70 metric tons of 
beef daily. 

In accordance with the proposed for- 
estry code, a Chilean Forestry Institute 
would control the entire forestry indus- 
try of the country. The Institute would 
be financed principally by a 2 percent tax 
on the original sales of lumber. If the 
President approves the code, it is to be 
submitted to Congress for enactment 
into law. 

Most of the labor disputes reported 
last month have been settled. Strikes 
at the Potrerillos and Chuquicamata cop- 
per mines were settled by submitting 
them to arbitration. The general strike 
in the leather- and shoe-manufacturing 
industry in Santiago was settled by Gov- 
ernment decree which ordered the re- 
sumption of work with a 20 percent wage 
increase and arbitration of the issue of a 
minimum guaranteed work week. Dis- 
putes involving the Maria Elena and 
Pedro de Valdivia nitrate plants are still 
pending. 

Although the decree granting certain 
assurances to new foreign capital in- 
vested in Chile was reported to have been 
assigned by the President on April 16, 
1945, the official text has not yet been 
published in the Diario Oficial. Press 
versions of the measure disclosed that 
foreign investors who place their funds 
in approved (productive) enterprises 
would be given a written undertaking 
by the Government guaranteeing them 
prior rights to available foreign ex- 
change for regular withdrawal of net 
earnings after satisfying all tax and 
other legal requirements. The agree- 
ment allegedly will also guarantee per- 
mission to withdraw capital within a 
maximum period of 5 years but without 
special priority on available foreign 
exchange. 

Collection of foreign bills and docu- 
mentary domestic paper have continued 
good. Although no recent statistics are 
available, Santiago banks report that 
protests of nondocumentary paper are 
continuing at a high level, and the Cen- 
tral Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a commission to study the causes 
of the trend and to recommend remedial 
measures. On April 24 the Central 
Bank’s sight obligations in pesos (cur- 
rency outstanding plus peso deposits) 
amounting to 3,173,000,000 pesos, show- 
ing a small decline of 13,000,000 pesos, 
compared with the corresponding figure 
for March 20, but were still 55,000,000 
pesos higher than at the beginning of the 
year. The Bank’s credits dropped by 
24,000,000 pesos between March 20 and 
April 24—a normal seasonal trend—but 
this decline was partially offset by the 
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net issuance of approximately 10,000,- 
000 new pesos for the purchase of for- 
eign exchange. 

Stock prices eased off on the security 
exchanges during April on a restricted 
volume of trading. Even the principal 
mining stocks, which have led the mar- 
ket in recent months, showed declines. 
Although the volume in bond trading 
was likewise down for the month, prices 
for both Government bonds and the 
principal mortgage issues remain un- 
changed. The approach of the end of 
the war in Europe and recurring rumors 
of Cabinet changes were probably the 
dominant market factors in April, ac- 
cording to Santiago brokers. Notwith- 
standing tariff protection and controls, 
many investors believe that the postwar 
period may bring a material readjust- 
ment in Chile’s industrial and commer- 
cial economies. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
month was the sharp drop in the price of 
gold, from 884 paper pesos to 802 paper 
pesos per 100 peso gold coin (18.3057 fine 
grams each). The decrease in the Chil- 
ean price was attributed primarily to a 
decline in Argentine gold quotations, 
long a dominant factor in the market, 
which occurred following that country’s 
declaration of war against the Axis. 


Peru 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


General economic conditions in Peru 
remained substantially unchanged dur- 
ing April, although most of the important 
financial indexes continued their upward 
trends. Local interest remained focussed 
largely on domestic political develop- 
ments, although the war progress in 
Europe was also closely watched. The 
supervisory controls over trade and ex- 
change tightened somewhat, bringing 
forth protests from Chambers of Com- 
merce and merchants, partially because 
of difficulties in obtaining import licenses 
for merchandise already delivered at or 
en route to Peruvian ports (ordered 
months ago), and failure: to make public 
lists of luxury articles for which import 
Jicenses would be withheld. This has 
tended to accentuate the hesitancy visi- 
ble earlier in the year on the part of mer- 
chants as well as the investing public. 
To what extent flight of capital from 
Peru has been checked is not wholly clear 
as the administrative procedure has not 
been fully developed as it has in other 
countries where controls have been in 
operation for a number of years. 

Preliminary figures of Peru’s interna- 
tional balance of payments indicated a 
small favorable balance in capital move- 
ments for 1944, with indications that im- 
port values in 1945 will continue at the 
rising levels reported for the first quarter 
of the year, whereas exports may be ex- 
pected to remain at approximately 1944 
levels, so that an equilibrium or there- 
abouts for 1945 may now be forecast. A 
favorable outcome of the June elections 
might also induce a repatriation of some 
risk capital which sought refuge outside 
Peru during the closing months of last 
year. 

Announcement by the United States 
Commercial Co. of the prolongation of 
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the period for Pima cotton sales was re- 
ceived with satisfaction in Lima. Price 
remains the crux of this year’s cotton 
problem, and the market is awaiting 
clarification of the policies of the British 
Ministry of Supply and the United States 
Commercial Co. The sugar market re- 
mains firm with unsold stocks low and 
demand in excess of supply so that prices 
hold firm. - 

The Civil Aeronautics Board on April 
28 authorized Panagra to open a commer- 
cial air service between Lima and Iquitos 
via Juanjui, to connect with Panair do: 
Brazil at Iquitos. This service was first 
applied for in November 1943. Actual 
operations, however, cannot begin for 
some time because the Iquitos airport is 
not expected to be completed before 
September, although trial landings may 
be permitted by June. This service, when 
it finally commences, will greatly facili- 
tate travel between the two coasts. 

Steady progress in improving tourist 
facilities is indicated in the 1944 annual 
report of the Cia. Hotelera del Peru, 
which handled 83,300 guests in 1944 (in 
12 hotels) as against 48,400 in 1943. In 
1944, new establishments were completed 
at Cuzco, Puno, Tumbes, and Abancay. 
For 1945, the construction program in- 
cludes a hotel to cost 1,215,000 soles at 
Iquitos, a hotel to cost 520,000 soles at 
Ayacucho, and others at Juliaca, Uru- 
bamba, Nazca; and Chimbote, at a cost 
of about 250,000 soles each. The entire 
construction program to date, including 
the 6 buildings and the one at Huaraz 
destroyed in 1941, has cost the Peruvian 
Government 11,129,000 soles. In addi- 
tion, a new wing which will acéommodate 
about 100 guests has been added to the 
Lima Country Club, and a new hotel to 
be known as Gran Hotel San Martin is 
under construction in Lima for the Mon- 
tealegro (Chilean) interests. The latter 
will be a six-story structure with 130 
guest rooms. It will cost about 1,500,000 
soles and is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy early in 1946. 

In its annual review, the Banco In- 
dustrial del Peru estimates new invest- 
ments in established and new industries 
in Peru during 1944 as approximately 
100,000,000 soles, practically all of which 
was provided by domestic capital. Among 
new projects completed in 1944 or 
planned for 1945, the Bank mentioned 
the reconstruction of a large biscuit fac- 
tory (burned in 1943), the building of a 
rayon twisting mill near Lima, a plant 
for making rayon yarn, two new woolen 
mills in southern Peru, and facilities for 
producing bags from jute and flax tow. 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The end of the war in Europe and 
important allied victories in the Pacific 
have made Bolivian businessmen appre- 
hensive of the future of Bolivian econ- 
omy, and business have slowed down. 
Imports have been reduced in the belief 
that prices will now be lower. Foreign 
exchange for essential merchandise has 
been adequate and a considerable amount 
has been available for such unessentials 
as whiskey and wine. On several oc- 
casions banks have been unable to dis- 
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pose of their monthly quotas, but com- 
plaints are numerous because of the red 
tape and long delays involved. 

As a result of the recent decree rais- 
ing the legal reserve requirements of 
commercial banks, there has been a 
rapid tightening of credit and many out- 
standing loans have been called. Be- 
cause of their inability to obtain credit, 
Bolivian wholesalers have been unable 
to extend as much credit to their custo- 
mers as formerly. This, in turn, has 
brought about a general reduction in 
business activity. The shortage of Bo- 
livian currency has held the free market 
rate for dollar exchange down to 56 
bolivianos. 

The reopening of rail traffic between 
Argentina and Bolivia has normalized 
trade between the two countries, and 
Bolivia is receiving regular shipments of 
much needed Argentine wheat. Rayon 
and high-grade textiles of all kinds, 
trucks, machinery, electrical supplies, 
and galvanized iron continue to be in 
short supply, but stocks of hand tools 
and low-priced department-store goods 
are adequate. Unless United States ex- 
porters make an effort to supply the 
Bolivian market with goods acceptable 
to the trade, the market is more than 
likely to be lost to other countries after 
the war. During the war emergency the 
Bolivian consumer has been forced to 
use United States goods, which, though 
of good quality, have not always been of 
the specifications desired. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


The Government of Ecuador is taking 
strenuous measures to combat the high 
prices of foodstuffs and other necessities 
brought about by speculation and scar- 
city. The National Distributor, a Gov- 
ernment organization established at the 
end of 1944 to purchase and distribute 
necessities at a low cost, had begun to 
function actively by the end of April and 
was selling limited quantities of rice to 
the public at 65 centavos a pound. This 
price is slightly more than half the price 
at which rice was selling 2 months ago. 
Carload shipments of vegetables were 
sent to Guayaquil and Cuenca, where 
shortages are particularly acute, and 
special shipments of rice and bananas 
were made from the coast to Quito. An- 
nouncement has been made that the 
National Distributor will import butter 
and salted meat from Argentina to meet 
the needs of the coastal area, which for- 
merly drew its supplies from the interior. 

In April the Government announced 
that 25 percent of all flour imported must 
be turned over to the National Distribu- 
tor at cost. A further decree provides 
that certain foodstuffs imported between 
May 1 and the end of the year will be 
exempted from consular fees, port fees, 
sales taxes, and other miscellaneous 
taxes, and that the National Distributor 
may demand from importers 25 percent 
of these importations at cost. 

Notwithstanding the action already 
taken, it appears that further energetic 
measures will be required to stabilize 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Civil-Air-Transport Service to New 
Guinea. By the end of the first quarter 
of 1945 Australian National Airways op- 
erated three daily round trips from Mel- 
bourne to Hobart, and three daily trips 
from Melbourne to Launceston, besides 
seven daily round trips between Sydney 
and Melbourne. 

On April 2 Quantas Empire Airways, 
Ltd., opened a civil service from Sydney, 
Australia, to New Guinea. There is one 
plane a week from Sydney to Lae, New 
Guinea, with intermediate stops at Bris- 
bane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns, 
Australia, and Port Moresby, New 
Guinea. On the north-bound trip the 
plane stops overnight at Townsville, but 
the return trip is made in one day. Tri- 
weekly service is to be inaugurated 
shorthx, and the route extended from 
Lae to Finschhafen, New Guinea. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fluorspar: Export Tax Established.— 
An export tax on fluorspar amounting 
to $0.75 (United States currency) a ton 
has been established in Bolivia by a su- 
preme decree of April 5, 1945, in La Paz. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silver Contacts in Electrical Protection 
and Control Apparatus Do Not Subject 
Equipment to Payment of Customs Sur- 
tax.—According to Circular No. 12 is- 
sued by the Minister of Finance to all 
customs inspectors in Brazil, silver con- 
tacts in electrical installation protection 
and control apparatus, included under 
tariff article 1583, by Decree Law No. 4061 
of January 28, 1942, do not subject this 
equipment to the surtax stipulated in 
Note 282 of the tariff. According to this 
note, goods with ornaments, fittings, or 
parts of gold, platinum, or silver will 
pay three times the duties applied to 
goods not so ornamented. 

The reason given for this ruling is that 
the silver contacts serve only as minute 
accessories necessary to the functioning 
of the apparatus and do not constitute 
a commercial ornament enhancing its 
sales value. 

|For announcement of the decree provid- 
ing for a new tariff classification for electrical 


protection and control apparatus, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY cf March 21, 1942.] 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air Services.—A new 
aviation company, Aerovia S. A. de Minas 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Gerais, has been established in Brazil. 
It plans to operate a regular weekly pas- 
senger service from Belo Horizonte to 
Teofilo Otoni, Curvelo, and Presidente 
Vargas, and to furnish public service to 
any locality in the State of Minas Gerais 
that has an airfield. The company now 
has three four-passenger planes. 

Cruzeiro do Sul Airlines of Brazil have 
recently announced plans to extend their 
service'to include the towns of Quixada, 
Juazeiro, Iguatu, and Camocim, all in the 
State of Ceara. Similar feeder service is 
also planned for the State of Maranhao. 

The company plans to purchase four 
twin-engine planes for this service, and 
a fifth plane for use in the photographic 
department. 

The Viacao Aerea Santos Dumont S. A. 
has recently announced a new freight 
air-line service from Rio de Janeiro to 
Sao Paulo, Curitiba, Porto Alegre, and 
other points in the south of Brazil. It 
is reported that this service will be on a 
weekly basis. 
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Merchant Ship 


As usual when we print such a 
cover picture as appears this week, 
we can’t say much about it. The 
performance of the magnificent 
fleet of merchant vessels which 
this Nation has built during the 
war speaks for itself in clarion 
tones, and the construction job 
accomplished has been unprece- 
dented in-the world’s history. 

Today is VE-day plus 11—VP- 
day ‘or VJ-day, if one prefers to 
call it that) looms in the not too 
distant future. The post-war 
world, about which so much has 
been spoken and written, is ap- 
proaching with seven-league boots. 
In that world, we shall assuredly 
have a plenitude of ships. “Pleni- 
tude,” of course, is scarcely a 
strong-enough word; the actual 
condition will involve a variety of 
questions needing to be most judi- 
ciously weighed. 
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COUNTRIES © 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Weight Limit for Letters Increased.— 
The weight limit for letters, which may 
relate to business as well as personal or 
family matters (but limited to exchange 
of information and ascertainment of 
facts), addressed for delivery in Bul- 
garia is increased to 2 ounces by the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 27875 of 
May 3, 1945, effective the same date, and 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of May 4. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
14, 1945, for the provisions of Order No. 
27591 of March 29, 1945, permitting restricted 
resumption of mail service to Bulgaria, lim- 


ited to post cards and letters not exceeding 
1 ounce in weight. | 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Government-Financed Expansion of 
Industrial Ca pacit y.—Approximately 
$780,000,000 was invested by the Cana- 
dian Government in wWar-production fa- 
cilities and other fixed assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. This is approximately one- 
half of the $1,600,000,000 estimated total 
wartime investment in Canada’s various 
industries since 1939. The government’s 
investment has helped in a large meas- 
ure to achieve the record production of 
more than $8,574,000,000 in war supplies 
from the beginning of the war through 
December 31, 1944. 

About $532,740,000 was invested in 
land, buildings, and equipment for new 
war-production plants and extensions to 
prewar plants wholly government- 
owned. The major part of this amount, 
approximately $490,000,000, was invested 
in 98 new war-production plants erected 
since the beginning of the war. The 
balance of the investment, approxi- 
mately $165,939,000, was expended in the 
conversion of more than 300 privately 
owned plants to war production. 

Of the total government investment, 
$581,145,000 was spent for plants for the 
production of munitions, the largest 
amount being $151,000,000 for produc- 
tion facilities for chemicals, explosives, 
and fillings; $80,821,000 was invested in 
plants producing or concerned with the 
production of aircraft; and $36,712,000 
was invested in the shipping industry. 

The largest investment in a single en- 
terprise, about $88,000,000, was made by 
the government in the Defense Indus- 
tries, Ltd., a privately managed crown 
company engaged in the production of 
chemicals and explosives. The Polymer 
Corporation, Ltd., a newly built govern- 
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ment-owned and government-operated ditions for spring crops and a slight im- GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
synthetic-rubber plant at Sarnia, On- provement in heavy industries, as well as : 4 
tario, received approximately $49,000,000. hopes that the Government would soon ‘ Estimated 1945 government revenues 

The government’s total expenditure of arrange for importation of essential rom indirect taxes ee yaad sugar, 
$780,000,000 was $70,000,000 less than the _civilian commodities from India over the  igarettes, spirits and wines, and 
$850,000,000 actually committed for Stilwell Road, also contributed to the  ™atches) were Bacay in the press at 
government-financed expansion of Can- general atmosphere of confidence. CN$14,321,970,000, and the amount to be 
ada’s wartime industrial capacity. A obtained from direct taxes was estimated 
substantial ‘portion of the $70,000,000 Cost oF LIVING at pganeneopegar ~ order cn in- 

. nues, n 
balance will be canceled, according to Commodity prices continued to ad- be nace IF omen. Bi pista: Far 
government statements. In other words, 
vance, but the rate of increase during f CN$50 tty (1.1023 ds) 
the total expenditure up to the end of Oo $50 per catty (1. poun on 

1944 represents approximately the ulti- ‘Me second half of the month was re- _— edible salt. The aggregate of previous 

. mate total expenditure as foreseen at portedly moderate in some areas. The taxes amounted to about CN$22 per 

Tavs present. The estimates for the Depart- official Farmers’ Bank retail-price index catty. 

lay ment of Munitions and Supply covering °F Chungking, however, showed an in- Press reports indicated that the Gov- 

or the 5-month period April 1 to August Crease of 32 percent over February and _—_ ernment had sold 1,780,000 ounces of gold 

1ge 31, 1945, however, included $12,500,000 375 percent over March 1944. The Gov- _ for spot or future delivery from the in- 
of as estimated requirements for “additions ernment made numerous upward adjust- auguration of the gold-sales policy in 
ul. and extensions to plants.” ments in officially fixed prices. The price the autumn of 1943 to the end of Feb- 
the = rice ei ore Te to the poorer ruary 1945, producing revenue for the 
. Classes in ungking increased from Government amounting to more than 

es Tarifjs and Trade Controls CN§3,700 per shih tan (110.2311 pounds) —_ CN$66,000,000,000. Effective March 29, 

tal »nerators of Electric Power for Light- 0 ,200, whereas prices for various the Government raised the official sell- 

sta 4 Day rotate be eh tors: Reduced Rate of kinds of controlled cotton cloth were in- ing price of gold from CN$20,000 per 
Duty to Continue Indefinitely—The Ca- creased by 70 percent. Effective March 1, Chinese ounce (one-thirty-second kilo- 

_ nadian tariff reduction originally granted salaries and allowances paid to Central gram, or 482.2625 grains) to CN$35,000 

ted for 1 year on imports of electric gene- Government employees were increased by per Chinese ounce, and abolished the 

im- rators for generating electric power for about 50 to 85 percent as compared with compulsory purchase, with gold, of 3-year 

ling lighting grain elevators has been ex- February totals. Treasury certificates equal in value to 20 
tended indefinitely, according to an or- 
der in council effective March 1, 1945. ; —_—— me 

Thus, such imports from the United 
States will be subject to duty at 10 per- ° 
cent ad valorem instead of the United P ertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
States trade-agreement rate of 25 per- Being one of & serie m 

, cent ad valorem normally applicable. hasired tes of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches} 
o : 

F revious announcement see FOREIGN “ . . . < is 

‘ely Commence WEEKLY of May 6, 1944.| United States Policy Regarding Commodity Agreements 

i It is true that experienge with past international commodity agreements 


De. h ° has been such as would cast some doubt upon the possibilities of reconciling 
oie ina the characteristic methods of international commodity agreements with the 
ae requirements of a general program for the all-around reduction of trade 


. 4° barriers or, indeed, of any broad program for expansion of the world economy. 
— Economic Conditions The constructive economic purposes which commodity agreements might 
. Ee Sag 3 : ave served in correcting the basic causes of maladjustment in the industry 
ous “at gear vo mead a were often lost sight of in the urgency of providing immediate relief for the 
nt’s spirai continue os g G rosa producers of the distressed commodity, or in merely satisfying the producers’ 
»aS- ing March, the Chinese alien at) desire for higher prices. Generally speaking, international commodity 
1 of seabed — en avg pans — agreements in the past have been largely concerned with developing effective 
lies co ulng = 





means for restricting international trade or production in order to provide, 


ugh ernmental retrenchment policy; (2) at a minimum, a tolerable basis for survival of all the national producer 
abolishing the National Mobilization groups concerned, pending a change for the better in the industry’s economic 
in Council—hitherto charged with the en- fortunes. In some cases, the control schemes went far beyond this minimum 
new forcement of price control—and making objective and—whether by original design or by a gradual process of yielding 
s to the Executive Yuan directly responsible to the temptation to exact higher prices—turned into instruments of monop- 
ont- for this work; (3) appointing Mr. Leon olistic abuse. In either case, however, the emphasis in past regulation 
unt Henderson as adviser to help combat in- schemes has been on the restrictive aspects of such agreements. 
sted fiation: and (4) increasing the official It should be recognized, however, that most of the commodity agreements 
ted selling price of gold by 75 percent to ab- in the past have been agreements between the governments of producing 
C ; ¥ countries. Consuming countries have seldom, if ever, been adequately rep- 
The sorb larger amounts of speculative cap 
; ital. and to increase revenue. resented. Furthermore the emphasis has been upon the restriction of out- | 
Oxl- : 1 leveli ff of | put and the maintenance of prices, and little effort has been made under the 
the The expected seasonal leveling off 0 agreements to remove the basic causes of the maladjustment of supply and 
tely commodity prices following the spurt be- demand. 
fore and after the Chinese New Year It is evident, then, that, in spite of the expansion of world trade that we 
ent, (February 13) was unrealized, and hope to achieve, there are likely to be a number of important commodities, 
the Chungking price indexes for March particularly primary products, that will be in chronic surplus supply; and 
‘gest Showed an average gain of 30 percent that intergovernmental collaboration with regard to such situations is desir- 
duc- over those of February. With the in- able if high levels of employment and production are to be generally main- 
ives, flationary situation therefore threaten- tained and if multilateral action directed to the reduction of trade barriers 
d in ing to reach the “snowball phase,” the and the elimination of discriminations is to be successful. It is also to be 
the Chinese press widely acclaimed the Gov- noted that past commodity agreements of a restrictive variety have in im- 
»,000 ernment’s appointment of Mr. Hender- portant respects been defective. The use of commodity agreements in the 
y son and his arrival in Chungking on postwar period should conform to certain specified requirements, designed 
ene March 25. to insure that their effects will be remedial and their restrictive features will 
e by Despite the constant rise in prices, a be formulated with a view to the public interest. 
dus- moderately improved atmosphere pre- (From an address by Bernard F. Haley, Director of the Office of International 
‘own vailed during the month, as a result of Trade Policy, Department of State; before the semiannual meeting of the Academy 
n of general belief that the Government in- of Political Science.) 
ymer tended to take strong action designed to 
ern- curb inflation. Favorable weather con- 
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percent of the gold purchased. As a re- 
sult, the market price of gold, which was 
CN$38,700 per ounce on March 1, soared 
to CN$62,000 on March 30. 


BANKING 


Industrial loans approved during Jan- 
uary and February by the four govern- 
ment banks (Central Bank of China, 
Bank of China, Farmers’ Bank, and Bank 
of Communications) totaled CN$1,621,- 
000,000, more than double the volume 
during the corresponding months last 
year. Additionally, loans for war pro- 
duction approved by the Chinese War 
Production Board, from December 26, 
1944, to March 15, 1945, reached CN$2,- 
520,000,000, payable to 77 industrial and 
mining concerns. Savings in the four 
government banks and in the Central 
Trust of China and the Postal Savings 
Bank, to the end of January 1945, 
amounted to CN$24,863,000,000. 

During March the Ministry of Finance 
ordered all branches of the four govern- 
ment banks in southeast Free China to 
accept 2- or 3-year-term deposits in legal 
tender for future payment in gold. 


EXCHANGE RATES AND MONEY MARKET 


Open-market rates for United States 
currency notes reacted to the increase in 
the wfficial gold-selling price, reaching 
levels in Chungking of CN$660 to CN$680 
to one United States dollar by the end of 
the month. Open-market rates for Chi- 
nese Government United States dollar 
savings certificates averaged CN$330 for 
$1 (United States currency) during the 
first 28 days of March, but increased dur- 
ing the last several days of the month 
to CN$430 to $1 (United States currency). 
The increase in open-market quotations 
for Chinese Government United States 
dollar bonds was even more pronounced, 
the rate during the first 28 days ranging 
between CN$265 and CN$285 to $1 
(United States currency), but increasing 
to CN$380 on March 30 and to CN$410 
on March 31. 

The Chungking money market con- 
tinued tight during the first week of 
March, eased off during the second week, 
and was generally steady during the last 
2 weeks. The monthly commercial-in- 
terest rate remained high—at about 10 
percent. Rates for remittances from 
Chungking to unoccupied areas of cer- 
tain Provinces were readjusted on March 
7 by the four government banks, uniform 
rates being charged for remittances to 
all cities in each of these Provinces at 
the following schedule per CN$1,000: 
Hunan, CN$100; Kwangtung = and 
Fukien, CN$120; and Chekiang and 
Anhwei, CN$150. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Following the sweeping reorganization 
of the Ministry cof Finance announced 
January 23, the Executive Yuan on 
March 9 announced further drastic steps 
taken to simplify government adminis- 
tration. Abolition of the National Mo- 
bilization Council was deemed especially 
significant, as this organ was charged 
with enforcement of price control and 
other measures designed to retard infla- 
tion; more vigorous enforcement was en- 
visaged with the transfer of the Council’s 
work to the Executive Yuan. Another 
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Buenos Aires’ New Building 
Regulations May Bring 
Noteworthy Changes 


Benos Aires, Argentina, now has 
a new set of building regulations 
which provide for the city’s growth 
according to modern standards, 
reports an Argentine Government 
i| publication. 

A decree has been issued by the 
Executive Power authorizing the 
Municipality of Buenos Aires to 
enforce the building codes. The 
Municipality will be empowered to 
establish the maximum and min- 
imum height of buildings, size and 
distribution of new structures, and 
location and use of industrial and 
residential buildings. 

It also may divide the city into 
zones and establish for each zone 
the quality of structures and the 
purposes for which they may be 
used. Land-owners in residential 
districts may be required to leave 
garden space at the front, back, or 
sides of property. 























important change involved abolition of 
the Finance Ministry’s foreign exchange 
control commission, with all foreign ex- 
change control matters being transferred 
to the Central Bank of China. 

Other organs abolished by the Execu- 
tive Yuan included the Wartime Goods 
Transport Control Bureau, the Finance 
Ministry's 17 regional inspectorates of 
banks, the Pearl River Navigation Bu- 
reau and_ subsidiaries, maintenance 
offices of the Nanchang-Kiukiang, 
Peiping-Hankow, Tientsin-Pukow, and 
Chengteng-Taiyuan Railways, and the 
Nanking Railway ferry maintenance of- 
fice. A number of organs under the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry, and 
under the Ministry of Education, were 
also abolished. 

The Executive Yuan decided, more- 
over, to amalgamate the China National 
Tea Corporation into the Foo Shing 
Trading Corporation, under the official 
Foreign Trade Commission. By a pre- 
vious ruling of the Executive Yuan, the 
Foreign Barter Trade Commission was 
scheduled for abolition, with its work 
to be transferred to the Foreign Trade 
Commission. 

Collection of the land tax, hitherto 
handled by the Land Tax Control Com- 
mission of the Ministry of Finance, was 
on March 16 formally placed under the 
Ministry of Food, because the tax is pri- 
marily collected in kind (rice and wheat) 
rather than in currency. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions were generally 
favorable for spring crops. On the basis 
of reports from 13 Provinces (Szechwan, 
Kweichow, Kwangtung, Fukien, Cheki- 
ang, Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, Honan, 
Anhwei, Shensi, Kansu, and Shansi) the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry is- 
sued preliminary estimates of major 
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spring crops in those Provinces as fol- 

lows (in millions of pounds): Wheat, 

35,561; barley, 13,938; broad beans, 6,669; 

and peas, 7,440. In order to increase the 

supply of textile fibers, the Ministry of 

Agriculture and Forestry announced 

plans for extending loans to encourage 

cotton production in Shensi, Szechwan, 

Hupeh, Fukien, and other provinces. 

Press reports stated that the Ministry 
hoped to increase the output of cotton 

by 55,000,000 to 66,000,000 pounds over- 
the 1944 output of about 154,000,000 

pounds. By March 15 the Central Gov- 

ernment had collected 70 percent of the 
1944 goal of rice and wheat payable as 
land tax in kind and as food loans. The 
1945 budget of the Ministry of Food pro- 

vided a fund of CN$250,000,000 (the same 
as in 1944) to be distributed among 14 
Provinces for buying and storing rice and 
other foodstuffs in order to regulate sup- 

plies and stabilize prices. 


INDUSTRY 


Conditions in heavy industries, includ- 
ing machinery manufacturing, report- 
edly improved slightly during March, 
owing to orders for light arms and other 
war materials placed by the Chinese War 
Production Board. Production of alco- 
hol, cotton textiles, and coal declined, 
however, as a result of the shortage of 
raw materials or of the inability of pro- 
ducers to maintain production with costs 
reportedly much higher than official 
prices. Official prices for iron and steel 
were increased by 58 and 40 percent, re- 
spectively, but this was reportedly in- 
sufficient. 

Reestablishment of factories which 
were moved to Free China from Hunan 
and Kwangsi Provinces progressed dur- 
ing the month, with 32 plants either re- 
established or in process of reestablish- 
ment in the Chungking area alone. 

Conditions in the cotton-textile indus- 
try continued to deteriorate because of 
the shortage of raw cotton. The Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth Administration report- 
edly stated that the 1945 quota for pro- 
duction of cotton cloth for the Chinese 
armed forces would be sufficient to meet 
the demand only for the first half of the 
year and that needs for the second half 
would have to be filled by cloth from 
abroad. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Under the government reorganization 
program, many subsidiary organs of the 
Ministry of Communications were abol- 
ished, amalgamated, or reorganized. It 
was announced on March 23 that 50 kil- 
ometers (31 miles) had been completed 
out of the total of about 100 miles of the 
Paoki-Tienshui Railway, with traffic over 
the entire line expected in the autumn. 
Plans were completed for repairing the 
Tushan-Tuyun section of the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi Railway. 

The press continued to devote atten- 
tion to the newly opened Stilwell Road, 
particularly to the 15,000 heavy trucks 
being supplied to China by the United 
States, the training of Chinese mechan- 
ics and drivers, construction work on the 
Myitkyina-Tengchung section, and con- 
sideration by the Government of meas- 
ures for importation of daily necessities 
over the road. The press also reported 
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that construction by United States Army 
engineers of the oil pipe line from India 
to China was expected to be completed 
in June when the pipe line would be 
pushed through to Kunming, the Chi- 
nese terminal. 

The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion, on March 28, inaugurated a monthly 
service between Chungking and Hami, 
Sinkiang Province, and announced a 
plan to resume service from April 4 on 
a fortnightly basis between Chungking 
and Kweiyang, and between Kweiyang 
and Kunming. 


FOREIGN. TRADE 


On March 1 the Ministry of Finance 
was to begin enforcement of new regula- 
tions governing trade between Free and 
Occupied China, and providing for set- 
tlement of exports against imports in 
accordance with a table of proportionate 
values of respective commodities. Ac- 
cording to the Inspectorate-General of 
Customs, as of April 9, however, these 
regulations had not yet been put into 
effect because of the recent abolition of 
the Wartime Cargo Central Control 
Bureau. 


CHINESE INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVES DURING 
1944 


The Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 
during 1944 endeavored to improve the 
quality of their products to meet war- 
time needs, althaugh they were operat- 
ing under difficulties caused by war and 
inflation. Emphasis was placed upon 
manufacturing of machine parts and 
chemicals; spinning and weaving of cot- 
ton, wool, silk, and hemp; tanning of 
leather; and making of paper. Increased 
costs of raw materials and lack of cap- 
ital retarded production, however, and 
even forced the closing of some local co- 
operative societies. 

About one-fourth of more than 1,000 
cooperative societies, with a total mem- 
bership of over 100,000, was producing 
machinery, and over 40 percent was spin- 
ning and weaving. The chief types of 
activities or products and the number of 
societies were as follows: 





Number of 

Activity or product: societies 
Spinning and weaving-----.------ 424 
CP btdined Hidden anwwwn wine 242 
NI ok Gl nenltiin in csonidten pita winbtte 89 
eg , SEE Se arene epee 63 
Engineering work---.--.-....-.----- 70 
BE a niles pe 6 ee wet ani ogi aigaie 35 
PRION WORE bo dcc ecw nnncscnabes 34 
as Wah ic ales Wii aie edo ns ween eepilghe 15 
SURE CIO in onan lcm muti 3 
PGs co intiiwanednunn sien 91 
Gs tates i Rlicteinicien cinirinsn tna eect 1, 066 


These societies were under three re- 
gional federations in Free China— 
Northwest, Southeast, and Southwest. 

Military reverses in Honan, Hunan, 
and Kwangsi Provinces disrupted pro- 
duction of the cooperatives there and 
forced evacuation. Working staffs were 
reduced and much machinery was lost 
in these areas; money had to be appro- 
priated to relieve refugee cooperative 
workers. 

Despite these wartime difficulties, the 
cooperatives attempted to advance the 
welfare of their members, establishing 
additional hospitals and clinics and con- 
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tinuing school programs. Schools evacu- 
ated from Honan, Hunan, and Kwangsi 
were transferred to the interior, where 
some were merged into other schools. 
Lack of capital and the decreasing 
purchasing power of money retarded pro- 
duction in all cooperatives. The contin- 
uing rise in prices recently forced the 
Government to increase by from 50 to 85 
percent the salaries, allowances, and sup- 
plies of rationed commodities given to 
government employees, and industrial 
enterprises and cooperatives have felt 
the same need. To meet the necessity 
of increased capital, all cooperative so- 
cieties have begun to accept capital from 
outside; shares are permitted to be sub- 
scribed either in cash or in materials. 
Work of the cooperatives has been 
important in filling government con- 
tracts for such items as army blankets, 
and service centers have been set up to 
supply goods and articles to Allied troops. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Problems Being 
Solved.—Recently three new secondary 
departmental roads in the Department 
of Cundinamarca, Colombia, were placed 
in use, which should facilitate traffic in 
coffee, sugar, wood, and construction ma- 
terials. A road from Dintel to Guaduero 
(13 kilometers) was opened to traffic on 
March 23; the Guanacas-El Penon- 
Topaipi road (23 kilometers) was com- 
pleted on March 24; and the La Vega- 
Yacopi road (22 kilometers) “was placed 
in service on March 24. 

On March 15 a decree was passed au- 
thorizing the Department of Narino to 
administer the construction of the 
Puerres-Guamues road, near the border 
of Ecuador. Progress is being made on 
the Palmira-Chinche-Chaparral road, 
which branches from the southern trunk 
route at Palmira ari will connect with 
roads leading to Bogota. 

Roads in the eastern llanos are being 
given special attention. Work is being 
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accelerated on the Villavicencio-Bogota 
road, the main route for moving produce 
from the eastern llanos over the eastern 
cordillera. The roadbed is being widened 
and dangerous curves eliminated. About 
15 of the 40 kilometers have been com- 
pleted. The road from Villavicencio to 
Puerto Lopez will be repaired and 
widened. The one from Villavicencio to 
San Martin was nationalized by a recent 
decree. 

By the middle of this year work is 
scheduled to begin on re-laying some of 
the tracks of the Armenia-Ibague rail- 
road in the Department of Tolima. A 
34% percent grade at Calarca can be 
eliminated and the distance shortened 
by several miles, by rerouting the line 
through the town of Toche in the cen- 
tral cordillera. 

Approximately 1,000,000 pesos are to be 
spent for construction of a new port in 
Tumaco, Department of Narino. This 
project is to include concrete dikes, mod- 
ern buildings, wharves, and loading and 
unloading facilities. The harbor at Bar- 
ranquilla is reported capable of handling 
1,500 tons of cargo daily. As many as 
40,000 tons can be stored inside the ware- 
houses and 30,000 tons in the open. Ten 
warehouses are available, of which two 
are reserved for coffee. 

Fourteen trucks arrived in Buenaven- 
tura during March and 13 more were 
expected, as part of the 1944 quota. - 
Bogota was to receive 50 used busses to 
relieve the transportation problem. 
Many busses were said. to be out of serv- 
ice because of the shortage of tires and 
spare parts, and the streetcar company 
was able to use only 95 of its 114 cars. 

Officials at Pasto, Department of Na- 
rino, announced at the end of March that 
mail service to the coast was at a stand- 
still because of lack of cars and tires. 
In other sections of the country, river 
traffic was practically paralyzed because 
of low water and drought. 


Costa Rica 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Office of Economic Defense Created.— 
An Office of Economic Defense, which 
combines the functions of price control 
and supply allocation and replaces the 
former Board of Economic Defense, has 
been created in Costa Rica by Decree No. 
57, published and effective March 28, 
1945. It is composed of three depart- 
ments: the Department of Prices, De- 
partment of Quotas, and Department for 
the Distribution of Gasoline and Rubber 
Products. 

The Department of Prices has been 
given full powers to regulate the prices 
of articles of prime necessity, to en- 
deavor to prevent any rise in these prices, 
and to apply such emergency measures 
of an economic character as the wartime 
situation of the country necessitates. 

The Department of Quotas is directed 
by a board of three members, named by 
the Executive. One of the members rep- 
resents the Chamber of Commerce, an- 
other the Chamber of Industries, and 
the third, who acts as president of the 
board, is the Administrator of Prices. 
The particular functions of this depart- 
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Lend-Lease Shipments to Soviet Russia: In March 
They Formed 35 Percent of the Total 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, issued the following 
statement May 9 concerning lend-lease shipments to the Soviet Union: 

A total of 5,346,000 short tons of war materials were shipped from the 
Western Hemisphere to the Soviet Union during the 9-month period ended 
March 31, representing 10 percent more than was promised to the Soviet 
Union under the terms of the fourth protocol. 

With the exception of some cash purchases and some materials lend-leased 
by Canada or transferred by the British in this hemisphere to the Soviet, all 
8 this was provided by the United States as lend-lease to aid the Soviet war 
effort. 

The program of war aid to the Soviet Union is being accomplished despite 
the fact that the signing of the protocol by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the Soviet Union scheduled June 
30, 1944, did not take place actually until April 17, 1945. The delay was 
caused by discussion among the spokesmen of the participating Governments 
concerning financial aspects. Shipments, which continued without formal 
signature, totaled 110 percent of the volume scheduled. 

The needs of the Soviet for munitions, industrial materials, and foods in 
maintaining their drive against the enemy were recognized, and shipments 
increased over those of previous years despite the fact that the third protocol 
had expired and the fourth had not been signed. This operation was an 
excellent example of the effectiveness of allies in meeting practical problems. 

During the month of March, when lend-lease aid to all of our allies totaled 
$952,000,000, the Soviet Union received $337,000,000 of this, or 35 percent. 
During February, when the total aid to all allies was $1,462,000,000, aid to 
the Soviet Union was $446,000,000, or 30 percent. A year ago the Soviet Union 
was receiving about 25 percent of our total lend-lease aid. 
™ Deliveries of aircraft to the Soviet Union during March were maintained 
in excess of protocol schedules. In that month 357 army aircraft were de- 
livered from American factories; 342 departed in the hands of Soviet pilots, 
and 1 was shipped by water. In addition, 12 navy flying boats departed. In 
all, 13,475 United States-manufactured aircraft have gone from North 
America to the Soviet Union since the start of our lend-lease program. Of 
this total, 3,081 planes were delivered to her in fulfillment of the protocol 
obligations of the United Kingdom. 

Shipments during March to the Soviet Union also included 182 medium 
tanks. 9.434 trucks, 224 track-laying tractors, 76 railroad locomotives, 504 flat 
cars, 157 marine engines, and machinery and equipment valued at $30,879,000. 
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ment are to allocate the export quotas 
assigned to the Republic by the United 
States; to recommend the importation 
of materials essential for the needs of 
the country; to keep informed on mat- 
ters relating to export restrictions in for- 
eign countries that affect the Republic; 
and to grant, with the approval of the 
National Council of Production, export 
licenses for exportable surpluses of arti- 
cles produced or manufactured domes- 
tically. 

The Department of Distribution of 
Gasoline and Rubber Products is in 
charge of a representative of the trans- 
portation and garage industries, a rep- 
resentative of agriculture, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Prices; and functions in 
accordance with the regulations estab- 
lished by the Department of Quotas. 
The department is charged with ration- 
ing gasoline, Diesel oil, and other petro- 
leum derivatives, in accordance with 
Costa Rican regulations and with the 
recommendations of the Costa Rica Pe- 
troleum Supply Committee; and with 
distributing tires for automobiles and 
trucks, controlling their stocks, and 
supervising their reconstruction. 

[For notice of resignation of members of 
Board of Economic Defense and appointment 
of interim board of Costa Rican Government 
Officials, see third paragraph of airgram from 
American Embassy in Costa Rica, published 
~t. a. CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Agricultural Machinery Held by Im- 
porters and Merchants Declared Subject 
to Government Control.—Tractors, 
mechanical plows, and harrows of all 
types manufactured after 1940 and now 
in the hands of importers or merchants 
in Cuba have been declared articles of 
prime necessity and their distribution 
and use subject to government control, 
according to Resolution No. 330 of the 
Cuban Office For Regulation of Price and 
Supply (ORPA), promulgated in the 
Official Gazette of April 14, 1945. All 
types of this machinery were declared 
frozen on April 14, and importers and 
merchants were required to submit a 
detailed report of their inventories to 
ORPA within 5 days. The Minister of 
Agriculture is given a priority to pur- 
chase the machinery, and if he is not 
interested the importer or merchant is 
free to dispose of it. 

The preamble to the resolution states 
that the Ministry of Agriculture re- 
quested this action because of difficulties 
encountered in obtaining the machinery 
needed to carry out the government’s 
program of increased production of food- 
stuffs other than sugar. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Milk: Provision for Duty-free 
Importation of 100,000 Cases From the 
United States During a Limited Period.— 
In an effort to increase the supply of 
canned milk in Cuba, the Cuban Govern- 
ment promulgated Decree No. 820 in the 
Official Gazette of March 27, 1945, pro- 
viding for the duty-free importation of 
100,000 cases (48 cans each) of canned 
milk from the United States during a 
60-day period beginning on that date. 

[The quantity of canned milk which may 
be admitted duty-free under this decree is in 
addition to quantities allowed under pre- 
viously announced decrees which had simi- 
larly provided for specific quantities to be 
imported duty-free within stated durations 
of time.] 


Export Embargo on Plantains Further 
Relared.—The export embargo on var- 
ious foodstuffs imposed by Cuban 
Ministry of Commerce Resolution No. 25 
of October 21, 1944, in order to maintain 
an adequate supply of food for Cuba 
following the hurricane of October 18, 
1944, has been relaxed to permit the ex- 
portation of plantains through the port 
of Sama, according to Ministry of Com- 
merce Resolution No. 69, published in the 
Official Gazette of April 2, 1945. 

{Resolution No. 25 had been previously re- 
laxed to permit the exportation of plantains 
through various other Cuban ports. For an- 


nouncement of these ports, see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 10, 1945.| 


Ecuador 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quinine: Export Duty Established.— 
An export duty of 5 percent ad valorem 
has been established in Ecuador on qui- 
nine and its derivatives by a decree of 
the National Assembly of March 4, pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of March 
5, 1945. 

This tax is in addition to the regular 
export duty of three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent ad valorem levied on all exports 
from Ecuador. 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation System of Guayaquil.— 
In 1944 the streetcar system of Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, operated 22 cars, 17 hours 
a day, on 9.148 miles of track, and car- 
ried about 10,000,000 passengers. Each 
car is manned by one operator, and the 
fares are recorded by an automatic ma- 
chine. An overhead wire supplies a 500- 
volt direct current. Rails are standard 
gage, 64 feet in length, and are laid on 
domestic timber log ties. There are 
two automatic and nine hand-operated 
switches. 

Repairs are made in a company shop. 
The only power-driven tools are a hy- 
draulic jack and a portable electric 
welder. 

Approximately 54,810,000 persons were 
carried by 87 busses over Guayaquil’s 
eight routes during 1944. All busses are 
privately owned and assigned by the mu- 
nicipality to specific routes over a total 
of 11.43 miles. Only the chassis are 
imported, the bus bodies being made in 
Ecuador, 
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Better busses and streetcars, as well 
as adequate supplies of repair parts, are 
expected after the war. 


Egypt 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—Receipts of the 
Egyptian State Railways continued their 
upward trend, and amounted to £E11,- 
748,030 during the period May 1, 1944, 
to February 20, 1945. This is an in- 
crease of £E250,000 over receipts in the 
corresponding period of 1943-44. Pas- 
sengers carried increased to 48,791,920 
from 47,574,650, but the freight hauled 
aggregated 6,776,000 tons, a decrease of 
955,120 tons. 


Guadeloupe 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Statistics—Guadeloupe, in 
the French West Indies, has 43 kilo- 
meters of block stone road, 143 kilo- 
meters of bituminous asphalt, 121 of wa- 
terbound macadam, 139 of improved 
earth, sand clay, and gravel, and 98 of 
unimproved road. Of these, 165 kilo- 
meters are listed as all-weather roads. 
Several new routes are now being de- 
veloped to foster the sugar and banana 
industries. - 

The islands of Grande-Terre and Ma- 
rie Galante have 51 kilometers of as- 
phalt road, 399 of waterbound macadam, 
61 of improved earth, sand clay, and 
gravel, and 134 of unimproved road. 
About 144 kilometers may be considered 
all-weather roads. 

Except for a road roller and incidental 
trucking, all construction and repair 
work is done by hand. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Subsidy Established on the Production 
of Henequen and Sisal Fibers.—A subsidy 
payment for the cultivation of henequen 
and sisal and similar fiber plants has 
been authorized by Honduran Legislative 
Decree No. 74, published in La Gaceta of 
April 7, 1945, which became effective 
March 9, 1945, the date of its approval. 
The present decree reestablishes in its 
entirety Decree No. 97 of April 9, 1918. 
It provides for the payment of a subsidy 
to persons cultivating in sufficient quan- 
tities henequen, sisal, and any variety of 
Agave or Furcrea and other fiber plants 
on lands to be approved previously by the 
Ministry of Agriculture on request of the 
interested party. 

The request for planting should con- 
tain a description of the land where cul- 
tivation is proposed and a statement as 
to whether the land is government or 
privately owned. Any cultivator of such 
plants who, prior to the present law, had 
a plantation which fulfills the require- 
ments will also be entitled to the subsidy. 
Each planting must consist of at least 5 
hectares under cultivation, but several 
contiguous and separately owned plots 
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of land under cultivation which together 
constitute more than 5 hectares, though 
the individual plots may be smaller, may 
be considered as one cultivation. The 
subsidy then is to be distributed propor- 
tionately among the owners of said small 
plots. 

The subsidy payment will be 15 pesos 
per hectare, payable in silver currency 
or its equivalent in gold at the exchange 
rate in effect on the date of payment. 
One half of this subsidy shall be paid a 
year after planting, and the other half 
at cutting time. 

The planters of these fiber plants are 
to be exempt from the payment of federal 
and municipal taxes existing or later es- 
tablished on the exportation of the fibers 
or their manufactures. Exemption is 
also allowed from payment of toll and 
wharfage tax on importations of ma- 
chinery for the cultivation and process- 
ing of henequen, repair parts, tools for 
construction of necessary roads, fuels for 
machinery, packing machinery, and 
quinine and other pharmaceutical 
specialties for combatting malaria. 

This law will continue in effect for 25 
years from the date of its approval, and 
will not apply to Honduran citizens or 
foreigners who already enjoy special con- 
cessions from Congress for the cultiva- 
tion of the fiber plants mentioned above. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Merchant Marine Statistics.—Italy’s 
merchant marine had a tonnfige of from 
300,000 to 350,000 at the close of 1944. 
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The fleet consisted of approximately 70 
low-tonnage ships, and was engaged in 
coastal traffic. Before the war Italy’s 
fleet aggregated 3,500,000 gross tons, 
which figure did not include any ships 
of less than 100 tons. Of the 35 vessels 
of 10,000 tons or more which were op- 
erating in 1940, 20 are known to have 
been completely destroyed, 8 are in the 
possession of Germany and Japan, 2 
are in the possession of the United States, 
1 is being used by the Red Cross, and 
information as to the disposition of the 
remaining 4 is not available. The for- 
mer luxury liners, the Rex and Conte di 
Savoia, were destroyed. 


Madagascar 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services—Three air lines to Mada- 
gascar are operated by the French, each 
making one trip every 28 days. Lock- 
heed planes, which have been stripped 
of their seats and equipped with benches, 
are used for these flights. 

One service consists of a 5-day flight 
from Damascus (Syria) to Tananarive 
and the islands of Reunion and Mau- 
ritius. Another is a flight from Algiers 
(Algeria) to Tananarive and return via 
Douala (French Cameroons) and Braz- 
zaville (French Equatorial Africa). The 
third covers the route from Algiers to 
Tananarive by way of Bangui (French 
Equatorial Africa) .and Stanleyville 
(Belgian Congo). 

From Tananarive French air serv- 
ices maintain two weekly flights over the 
northern route to Diego Suarez, one over 











a number of high-priority items. 


factured has a focus of 2 inches. 


of refugees. 





War-Stimulated Small Australian Industries: Are These 
Two Examples “Straws in the Wind”? 


A factory in Adelaide, South Australia, which had been making hand gre- 
nades, has changed over to the manufacture of alarm clocks. It is reported 
that everything entering into the make-up of the clocks is Australian. Spe- 
cial rollings of clock-spring steel are being made, and a factory that was 
formerly engaged in the manufacture of small screws for fine munitions 
instruments is now turning out screws for clocks. The steel rolling mill was 
originally developed to manufacture aircraft instruments. The all-Aus- 
tralian alarm clock is said to compare favorably with imported clocks in 
both quality and price. Before the war, Australia imported several hundred 
thousand alarm clocks annually, Britain, Canada, Germany, Japan, Switzer- 
land, and the United States being the principal sources. : 

Second example: The manufacture of optical munitions, which was non- 
existent in Australia prior to 1940, has become one of that country’s most 
promising scientific developments, and a Postwar Optical Advisory Panel 
has been appointed to assist the Secondary Industries Commission to consider 
the commercial aspects of the optical industry after the war, and to advise 
on the development of optical glasses for scientific instruments, cameras, 
field glasses, spectacles, and other products. 

At present the annual value of Australian output of optical munitions 
exceeds £300,000 (about $960,000 in United States currency). Five plants 
produce 14 types of camera and other lenses, including precision lenses for 
aircraft cameras; prisms for anti-aircraft predictors, range finders, dial 
sights, periscopes, and telescopes; an aerial camera of improved design; and 


In 1943 peak production of 800 lenses a month was reached. The largest 
lens produced to date is said to have a focal length of 36 inches, and the 
smallest projector lens a focus of 1 inch. The smallest camera lens manu- 
More than 40 percent of the 500 people 
employed in producing optical munitions have been trained in Australia since 
1941. Several of the keymen for the industry were drawn from the ranks 
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the southern route to Fort-Dauphin, and 
one over the western route to the Co- 
moro Islands. Twin-motored DeHavil- 
land “Dominie” planes, capable of car- 
rying 5 passengers and a 2-man crew are 
used most frequently. 

The British Overseas Airways Co. 
makes a weekly flight from Kisumu 
(Kenya) to Diego Suarez. 

All of these services make interme- 
diate stops. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuation Changes on Speci- 
fled Items.—The official valuations for 
the application of the 12 percent export 
tax in Mexico have been increased on 
fresh pineapples and motor oil (Diesel 
oil) and fuel petroleum, and decreased 
on root of Jalap plant, horse beans, ca- 
nary seed, common limes, vegetable 
waxes, sesame seed, iron or steel pipe, 
and unspecified hand tools by a special 
Executive resolution published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 14, 1945, effective 
April 21, 1945. 

The new valuations, with former valu- 
ations. shown in parentheses, in pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, are as follows: Horse beans, 
0.46 (0.65); canary seed, 0.50 (1.20); 
common limes, 1.17 (1.45); fresh pine- 
apples, per gross ton, 300 (250); vege- 
table waxes, 2.50 (255); sesame seed, 
1.10 (1.85); root of Jalap plant, 2.70 (3); 
motor oil (Diesel oil) and fuel petro- 
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leum, per cubic meter, 26.40 (25.85) ; iron 
or steel pipe, 2.10 (5.50) ; unspecified hand 
tools, 1.50 (2.05). 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Registered Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective at once, letters which do not 
exceed 1 ounce in weight and nonillus- 
trated post cards addressed for delivery 
in the portion of the Netherlands defined 
in Order No. 27748 dated April 16, 1945, 
may be accepted for registration, by the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 27848, 
dated April 30, 1945, published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of May 1. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 5, 


1945, for previous announcement concerning 
Order No. 27748. ] 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Variety of 
Articles.—Increased specific and ad va- 
lorem customs duties on specified prod- 
ucts were announced in the Palestine 
Gazette, April 2, as follows (the specific 
duties, except for razor blades, are in 
mils per kilogram): Cigarettes, 3,000; 
cigars, 4,000; snuff, 1,500; unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, 1,000; manufactured to- 
bacco not elsewhere specified, 3,000; 
blades for safety razors, each, 5; cine- 
matograph apparatus, cameras, parts, 














60,000. 


production centers of the country. 





existence. 


The great increase and development in Argentine industry is another 
factor, says the Office of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. 
these industries previously did not thrive because of the heavy importation 
of all classes of manufactured products. 
of the new Argentine industries, because of their careful attention to duty, 
their patience and sense of responsibility, and also because the feminine 
worker does not yet demand the same wage scale as man. 
grade contribution which they make to labor, women in shops, offices, and 
factories are still not given the same economic remuneration as men workers, 
declares the Argentine writer quoted. 

Those who are “naive enough” (the O. I. A. A. comments) to hang a sign 
outside their home, “Servant Wanted,” are simply looked upon as “opti- 
The Argentine daily papers carry hundreds of ads such as these 
while there are fewer and fewer responses to them from women qualified in 
different technical labors—saleswomen, candy makers, shop girls, office 


mistic.” 


assistants. 


New Argentine Trend: 100,000 Girls, Not Yet 20 Years Old, 
Now Work in Factories 


Of the estimated half million women in Argentina not yet 20 years old, 
not less than 100.000 are employed in the field of day labor, in which feminine 
participation is becoming more evident every day. This does not include the 
number of office workers and domestic servants, who approximate more than 


Writing in the periodical Mundo Argentino, an Argentine journalist, 
Leonor Causa, states that neither desperate necessity, nor near-equality with 
men in the professional and commercial world, is accountable altogether for 
the great migration of feminine workers to the factories, shops, and other 


The writer estimates that the cost of living in Argentina has risen 150 to 
170 percent in the last several months; that relatively simple needs for living 
in the average household are now beyond the means of the average bread- 
winner; that the modest home which formerly could maintain itself on a 
salary of 200 pesos monthly now needs much more to continue the same 


Many of 


Women fit admirably into many 


Despite the high- 
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and accessories, 25 percent; film, blank, 
600; film, silent, 2,500; film, synchronized 
with sound on special film, 5,000; clocks, 
watches, and parts, 25 percent; photo- 
graphic apparatus and cameras and 
parts, materials, and accessories, 25 per- 
cent; radios and parts, 25 percent; petro- 
latum and vaseline, 15 percent; me- 
chanical lighters and parts except flints, 
200; shoe polish, 20 percent; other polish, 
20 percent; toys (other than soft cloth 
toys), 20 percent. A new item, safety 
razors and parts, was added at a duty of 
250 mils each. The above items subject 
to a specific duty are not subject to the 
additional 10 percent ad valorem duty 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY June 17, 
1944). The Palestine pound, which is 
equal to $4.03 in United States currency, 
is divided into 1,000 mils. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Surtazxes on Various Prod- 
ucts Increased.—The additional surtaxes 
of 5 percent or 8 percent of the import 
duties collected on various chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in Portugal 
were increased to 10 percent and 15 per- 
cent, respectively, by Portaria No. 10,833, 
published in the Diario do Governo, of 
January 11, 1945, and effective immedi- 
ately. 

Proceeds of these surtaxes are to con- 
stitute receipts of the Regulating Com- 
mittee for Chemica] and Pharmaceutical 
Products. ‘ 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 6, 
1940, for an announcement of the establish- 


ment of these surtaxes and of the products 
affected. | 


Reunion 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Fabrics and Made-Up Articles, Shoes, 
and Certain Machines and Vehicles: 
Tariff Changes Made Definitely Effec- 
tive-—The new rates of the special tariff 
schedule of Reunion under which fabrics 
and most made-up articles, shoes, and 
certain machines and vehicles were pro- 
visionally made dutiable, instead of un- 
der the French tariff schedule, by Order 
No. 841 D. A. of June 15, 1944, have been 
made definitely effective by Order No. 
1782 D. A. of December 22, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal and Bulletin Offi- 
ciel of Reunion on December 29, follow- 
ing approval of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 


cember 2, 1944, for announcement of the 
temporary application of these rates.] 


Spirits and Other Potable Alcohols: 
Single Consumption Tax Established.— 
Effective January 1, 1945, all internal 
taxes and surtaxes collected under 
various names on spirits and other po- 
table alcohols of any kind consumed in 
Reunion have been replaced by a single 
consumption tax of 3,230 francs per hec- 
toliter of pure alcohol, by Order No. 
1809 C. I. of December 27, 1944, published 
in the Journal and Bulletin Officiel of 
December 29, following approval by the 
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Provisional Government of the French 
Republic. 

[The basic consumption tax on products 
containing alcohol was fixed at 2,500 francs 
per hectoliter of pure alcohol by an order 
of January 12, 1944, as announced in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 29, 1945.] 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Weight Limit for Letters Increased.— 
Effective May 3, 1945, the weight limit 
for letters, which may relate to business 
as well as personal or family matters 
(but limited to exchange of information 
and ascertainment of facts), addressed 
for delivery in Rumania was increased 
to 2 ounces, by the Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 27875 of May 3, 1945, published 
in the United States Postal Bulletin of 
May 4. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
14, 1945, for the provisions of Order No. 27591 
of March 29, 1945, permitting restricted re- 
sumption of mail service to Rumania, limited 


to post cards and letters not exceeding 1 
ounce in weight.] 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Economic Conditions 


REPUBLICAN LEGALITY RESTORED 


An ordinance of August 4, 1944, pro- 
viding for the reestablishment of re- 
publican legality in the French colony of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, issued by the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, was promulgated in St. Pierre 
and Miquelon by order No. 493 of No- 
vember 1, 1944, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of the colony on Novem- 
ber 30. 

The text called “Constitutional Law 
of July 10, 1940” and all the texts pro- 
mulgated and acts administered in the 
territory of St. Pierre and Miquelon from 
June 17, 1940, to December 24, 1941, by 
the government which signed the armis- 
tice conventions and by the de facto 
authority, called the “Government of the 
French State,” or their agents, were de- 
clared null and void, with the exception 
of the texts and acts validated either by 
the present ordinance or by later ordi- 
nances or decrees. 

Among the texts and acts validated by 
this ordinance are promulgations made 
without modification in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon of texts promulgated in con- 
tinental France prior to June 17, 1940; 
and administrative acts issued by the 
de facto authorities for administrative 
purposes only, which did not affect or- 
vonng regulations in force on June 16, 

40. 

The regulation of the de facto author- 
ity called the “Law of October 25, 1940, 
creating a fund for colonial solidarity” 
and four other so-called laws have been 
given the force of ordinances effective 
from December 24, 1941, while seven so- 
called decrees have been given the force 
of decrees effective from December 24, 
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1941. These decrees include decrees of 
May 30 and August 21, 1941, relative to 
real-estate transactions, and the decree 
of June 1, 1941, relative to price control. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 5, 
1945, for a summary of the provisions of 
the ordinance of August 9, 1944, which re- 


stored republican legality in continental 
France on a much broader scalt.] 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Revenue-Producing Period 
Fixed for Imported Motion-Picture 
Films.—Motion-picture films which have 
been imported into Spain or which may 
be imported in the future, on a per- 
centage basis or on a fixed sale-price 
basis, are to be considered as having a 
maximum period of distribution of 5 
years from the date of their first release 
in Spain or Spanish possessions, by an 
order published in the Official Bulletin 
of April 6, 1945. 

After this 5-year period has elapsed, 
imported films may not continue to pro- 
duce revenue for the foreign seller. 


Uruguay 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Supplementary Distribution 
Regulations Established. — Additional 
regulations for the control of penicillin 
in Uruguay have recently been issued by 
the Penicillin Technical Control Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Public Health, 
supplementing those issued in a resolu- 
tion dated July 20, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 29, 1944, and an- 
nounced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 23, 1944. 

Beginning April 1, 1945, the following 
regulations for selling penicillin in Uru- 
guay became effective. Penicillin im- 
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South America’s Population Is Fastest-Growing of 
All Continents 


South America, with approximately 92,000,000 inhabitants, one 25th of the 
estimated world population, is the fastest-growing continent in the world, 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, announces in a report 
on “The Demographic Status of South America,” soon to be published. The 
report is part of the program of the Census Bureau concerned with the de- 
velopment of inter-American demographic and medical statistics. 

Indications are, the report states, “that South America is in an earlier 
phase of the growth cycle as compared with the European, Asiatic, and North 
American countries. However, the trends and pattern of population growth 
appear to be similar to those shown by other nations of the world.” 

Prospects of future growth are good, the report concludes, in view of the 
relatively high rate of natural increase, for the birth-rate level is still rela- 
tively high and further reduction in mortality is a definite possibility, since 

the principal causes of death in South America are preventable diseases. 
Most of South America’s population is concentrated along the fringes of 
the continental shores. Jungle areas and mountainous regions are formid- 
able obstructions to inland population movement, but in many of the South 
American Republics development of inhabitable areas appears possible. The 
10 South American Republics and three European possessions cover a land 
area of about 6,900,000 square miles, constituting the fourth largest continent 
in respect to land area, with more than one-eighth of the total area of the 


porters who still have penicillin left over 
from their January allotment are au- 
thorized to sell the entire amounts of 
this allotment that they hold. There- 
after, each month importers are free to 
sell up to 70 percent of their monthly 
allotments. The remaining 30 percent 
must be considered as frozen stocks and 
its sale is prohibited, unless especially 
authorized by the Committee. The med- 
ical prescription under which penicillin 
is sold must contain the name and ad- 
dress of the patient, the dosage required, 
and the signature of the physician. 
Sales of penicillin to any other country 
are absolutely prohibited. 

Beginning April 30, 1945, and within 
the 48 hours following the end of each 
month, penicillin importers must submit 
to the committee mentioned above a 
written statement, giving the total num- 
ber of penicillin ampoules sold during the 
month and the undistributed balance 
and indicating the price per ampoule of 
the penicillin to be sold in the following 
month. The maximum profit allowed in 
the sales of penicillin is 30 percent over 
the cost price of each ampoule. Peni- 
cillin importers are responsible for con- 
serving the activity of the product and 
also for organizing their services so that 
prompt deliveries of the product can be 
made. 

{Owners of Volume 3, No. 7, of the Indus- 
trial Reference Service, Part 2, Chemicals, 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, entitled “Uru- 
guay: Pharmaceutical Regulations” should 
add the above new regulations under the 
oat “Sulfa Drugs and Penicillin,” on 
page 6. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION In 1944 


The stimulating effect of the all-im- 
portant petroleum industry upon the 
Venezuelan economy was exceptionally 
pronounced in 1944. The rapid expan- 
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sion of production to meet war require- 
ments, the conversion of old concessions 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Petroleum Law of 1943, and the acquisi- 
tion of new concessions not only in- 
creased government revenues to an un- 
precedented extent, but also created an 
excess of exchange purchases over sales 
of more than the combined totals of the 
2 previous war years. A correspond- 
ing expansion of government expendi- 
tures, particularly on public works, to- 
gether with increased outlays by the pe- 
troleum industry, served to stimulate 
business conditions throughout’ the 
country, as well as to increase general 
purchasing power. These factors, com- 
bined with war-curtailed imports, nor- 
mally one of the more important invest- 
ment outlets, were reflected in a high 
level of industrial activity and in a 
flow of surplus funds into real estate, 
the local securities market, and in new 
industrial enterprises. 


PETROLEUM 


Under the stimulus of military re- 
quirements, the production of petroleum 
expanded rapidly during 1944, the daily 
average output for the year exceeding 
that fOr 1943 by 42 percent. Total re- 
serves and future productive capacity 
were also considerably increased by the 
acquisition of new concessions which 
more than doubled the existing acreage. 
The granting of additional concessions, 
not processed in 1944, was held over to 
1945. The foregoing, together with ex- 
tensive development work and the fees 
payable in connection with the conver- 
sion of old concessions, prescribed in the 
1943 Petroleum Law, resulted in expend- 
itures in Venezuela by the petroleum 
industry (less the cost of imported ma- 
terials) of 410,000,000 bolivares ($129,- 
300,000), or nearly double those of the 
preceding year. The share of the Fed- 
eral Government in these expenditures 
rose from 69,000,000 bolivares ($22,360,- 
000) in 1943 to 261,000,000 bolivares 
($85,340,000) in 1944. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Government revenues, in general, in- 
creased correspondingly from 306,000,- 
000 bolivares ($95,000,000) in 1943 to the 
unprecedented total of 532,000,000 boli- 
vares ($164,400,000) in 1944. Expendi- 
tures increased during the same period 
from 334,000,000 bolivares ($103,000,000) 
to 409,670,000 bolivares ($126,000,000), 
leaving a surplus of nearly 123,000,000 
bolivares ($38,000,000). It is estimated 
that from 25 to 30 percent of the total 
expenditures was devoted to a continua- 
tion fo the public-works program in- 
augurated in 1941. 

Despite a substantial expansion in the 
value of imports, the increased dollar 
purchases from the petroleum companies 
served to bring the foreign-exchange 
surplus of the Central Bank (Banco Cen- 
tral) to the unprecedented amount of 
$50,000,000 and the total gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings to more than 
$150,000,000. 

CONSTRUCTION 
Reflecting the flow of surplus. funds 


into private construction (other than the 
petroleum industry), the value of con- 
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struction in the Federal District has risen 
steadily from 39,275,000 bolivares ($12,- 
000,000) in 1942 to 72,580,000 bolivares 
($22,400,000) in 1943, and 79,800,000 bo- 
livares ($24,700,000) in 1944. Construc- 
tion statistics also disclosed a trend to- 
ward the erection of large office buildings 
and apartments. 


SECURITIES 


The stimulating effect of surplus funds 
on security values is indicated by the 
Central Bank’s index of stock prices 
(based on 1938100) which rose from 
119.0 at the end of 1942 to 145.4 on De- 
cember 31, 1943, and 163.9 at the close 
of 1944. Average dividend yields de- 
clined *correspondingly from more than 
7 percent in 1940 to 5.2 percent in 1944. 
Bond prices also rose and the yields 
therefrom declined, and the surplus 
funds of commercial banks forced inter- 
est rates down to 5 percent for ordinary 
loans and to 4 percent in unusual cases. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Venezuela during 1944 
were estimated at slightly more than 
609,000 metric tons, reflecting improved 
shipping conditions and the heavy re- 
quirements of petroleum and construc- 
tion activities. This volume of imports 
was greater than the combined totals 
for 1942 and 1943, and approached the 
record total of 702,000 metric tons 
reached in 1939. The value of imports 
during the first 9 months of 1944 
amounted to 242,600,000 bolivares ($74,- 
963,000), as compared with 173,500,000 
bolivares ($53,612,000) in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. The 
share of the United States in Venezuelan 
imports, on the basis of value, increased 
from 64 percent in 1943 to 77 percent in 
1944. The expansion of imports was 
concentrated chiefly in construction 
equipment and materials for the petro- 
leum industry, public works, and private 
building. 

Although petroleum shipments of rec- 
ord proportions swelled total exports 
from Venezuela, the aggregate of non- 
petroleum items during the first 9 
months of the year declined approxi- 
mately 15 percent, principally as a re- 
sult of reduced shipments of coffee. The 
total value of exports, adjusted to rep- 
resent the market value of petroleum 
shipments, amounted to 562,900,000 bo- 
livares ($173,940,000) for the first 9 
months of 1944, or approximately 40 per- 
cent more than the value of exports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943. 
Shipments of crude petroleum and de- 
rivatives during these periods were val- 
ued at 514,000,000 bolivares ($158,830,- 
000) and 345,000,000 bolivares ($106,- 
600,000) , respectively. Of the non-petro- 
leum exports, which constitute less than 
10 percent of the total value of shipments 
to foreign markets, coffee and cacao rep- 
resented 57 percent of the total, and gold, 
cattle, fruits and vegetables, fish prod- 
ucts, mineral products, and alcoholic 
beverages each represented less than 10 
percent. 

The share of the United States in 
Venezuelan imports increased from 66 
percent of the value during the first 9 
months of 1943 to 78 percent of the total 
value in the corresponding period of 1944, 
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reflecting more adequate shipping serv- 
ices from United States ports. Imports 
from other South American countries for 
the same periods declined from 20 per- 
cent to 13 percent of the total, whereas 
shipments from Europe and _ other 
sources dropped from 11 percent in 1943 
to less than 5 percent during the first 
9 months of 1944. 


AGRICULTURE 


In contrast with improved supplies of 
imported foodstuffs, there was a marked 
shortage of domestic agricultural food 
products during the first half of the year 
because of subnormal harvests, trans- 
portation difficulties, and inadequate 
storage facilities. This was acgompa- 
nied by a Nation-wide shortage of meat 
and dairy products, which continued 
throughout the year. The supply situa- 
tion in other commodities, however, was 
alleviated by government imports of rice 
and other staples and by the entry into 
the market of unusually good crops of 
corn, beans, rice, and other foodstuffs. 

After 2 years of below-normal coffee 
crops, growers were hopeful of recouping 
previous losses from an unusually good 
crop for the 1944-45 season, estimated 
at 950,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each), 
or about twice that of the preceding year. 
Returns to growers were also improved 
by an increase in the exchange premium 
for coffee exports, effective August 15, 
1944. 

Previously announced Government 
plans for the development of agricultural 
production took definite shape with the 
appointment of an agrarian reform com- 
mission and the initiation of some of its 
recommendations, including the alloca- 
tion of 60,000,000 bolivares ($18,540,000) 
in cheap, long-term credits for the de- 
velopment of agriculture, cattle raising, 
dairying, and related industries, the 
freezing of the status of tenant farmers 
by a decree forbidding evictions, the be- 
ginning of a program of construction of 
farm storage units throughout the coun- 
try, the assurance of remunerative re- 
turns to farmers through fixed prices and 
crop loans, and the improvement of 
transportation facilities in agricultural 
districts. 

INDUSTRIES 

Domestic manufacturing industries 
continued operations at or near capacity 
levels throughout 1944, stimulated by 
war-reduced competition from abroad. 
The prospect of high returns also led to 
the formation during the year of vari- 
ous new enterprises, as well as plans for 
the expansion and modernization of ma- 
jor industries. 

With prospects of an early termina- 
tion of the war in sight, industrial in- 
terests emphasized the need for a gen- 
eral tariff revision to afford the war- 
stimulated industries greater protection 
against postwar foreign competition. 
The changes advocated would involve 
not only increased duties as required on 
competitive products, but also a com- 
pensatory reduction in living and pro- 
duction costs through lower duties on 
noncompetitive raw materials and con- 
sumer goods. This program was par- 
tially anticipated on a limited basis by 
decrees in February and June which re- 
duced the import duties on agricultural 
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equipment, various classes of machinery 
and vehicles, and specified metal prod- 


ucts. 
LABOR AND LIVING CosTs 


The inflationary character of contin- 
ued foreign-exchange surpluses and ris- 
ing government expenditures in a market 
inadequately supplied to meet normal 
requirements has had the inevitable ef- 
fects of an increase in the cost of living. 
This, combined with general prosperity 
in most lines of industrial enterprise, 
was reflected in numerous labor disputes 
and increased consciousness of labor 
unions as a means of obtaining higher 
wages and improved working conditions. 
Such disputes, settled in most cases by 
Government intervention, involved the 
petroleum industry, transportation serv- 
ices in Caracas, a tire factory, two ce- 
ment plants, and numerous smaller en- 
terprises.- 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Available information points toward 
an intensification of the inflationary 
forces present in 1944. The petroleum 
industry is operating on an ascending 
scale, with expenditures for 1945 esti- 
mated at 25 percent above the previous 
high level of 1944 and 133 percent more 
than in 1933. These expenditures will 
result in an unprecedented excess of 
exchange purchases over sales, estimated 
at $100,000,000, as well as a further in- 
crease in government revenues. The ef- 
fect of the foreign exchange surplus upon 
the internal economy of Venezuela will 
be dependent upon the level of govern- 
ment expenditures as well as the vol- 
ume of imports. Although the Central 
Bank has -already taken steps to effect 
the sterilization of the Government’s 
surpluses, the expanded budget for 1944—- 
45, with its supplémentary appropria- 
tions, indicates that public works and 
other expenditures ‘will continue to rise. 

Construction activities in Caracas 
have shown no sign of abating and may 
be expected to receive further stimula- 
tion from the proposed construction in 
the near future of a _ thoroughfare 
through the heart of the city from the 
almost-completed Government housing 
project, known as “El Silencio,” to the 
rapidly growing suburbs to the east. 

With money plentiful and the demand 
for almost all products far in excess of 
existing supplies, the volume of imports, 
for all practical purposes, may be ex- 
pected to be restricted only by the availa- 
bility of merchandise and shipping space 
from the United States. It is probable, 
however, that a substantial proportion of 
the space available in 1945, as in 1944, de- 
pending upon the supply situation in the 
United States, will be given over to 
equipment and construction materials 
for the petroleum industry. 

The availability of imports will also be 
a determining factor in the progress of 
Venezuelan industrialization in the im- 
mediate future. The strong interest in 
the industrial development of the coun- 
try is evidenced by numerous projects 
for the establishment of new plants as 
well as by the steady stream of American 
businessmen proceeding to Venezuela for 
the purpose of determining postwar in- 
vestment, possibilities. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 





Frances M. Coston (“Soviet Union 
Planning Unusual Reconstruction”) .— 
See the April 21, 1945, issue of Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“Britain’s 
Postwar International Trade Aspects and 
Attitudes of Vital Concern to American 
Traders”).—Born Richmond, Vt. B. S. 
in Commerce from Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va., 1937. M. A. 
from Yale University, 1939. Instructor 
in Economics and Business Administra- 
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tion at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
1939-41. Instructor at Westbrook Jun- 
ior College, 1941-42. Entered Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Sep- 
tember 1942. Now Economic Analyst in 
British Empire Unit. 


Grace A. Witherow (“Cash Foreign 
Trade of U. S. During War Years”) .— 
Born in Adams County, Pa. Attended 
Massanutten Academy, Woodstock, Va.; 
special work at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, George Washington University, and 
American University. With the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
foreign-trade analyst since 1923. Re- 
sponsible for the annual bulletin of the 
Department of Commerce, “Summary of 
Foreign Trade of the United States,” 
since 1929. Member of the American 
Statistical Association and of the League 
of American Pen Women. 





Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





| 
Country | Date signed | Date effective 
| 
Onli St ese | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 

Belgium (and Luxem- | 
burg) -.-.......--.-----| Feb. 27,1985 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti ...-----| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. _- __......| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil... _. -«-----+---| Feb. 21985 | Jan. 1, 1086 

Canada (see revised | 

agreement below). _....| Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands | 
Indies, Surinam, and A 

| 


Curacao)... ....| Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland _- -.------| Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
SIR. ntecneneven | Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
EOS cp ccknivunanonie Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
SS eee Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and 
tectorates other than | 





Moroceoo...............| May 6, 1936 Do. 
pee Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland._................|; May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador..............| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Paso obits cokiniae Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_._..___. Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. -. ----- Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial | 








pS ET SENS \Nov. 17, 1938 \Jan. 1, 1939 
* Cana aan of agree- | 

ment of a Sr Ee. | ada Do. 
Turkey. AS SS | Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela__ | Nov. 6, 1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) .._.__. |} Dee. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) ° Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement) _......--| Dee. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina .| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary } 

agreement) _- ...-.-| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
|, SARC E 8 EE | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay............--...| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico... ...........-.--.| Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
i arena 2: sae See Se 
EON Me PEE | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

4 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination ai all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such yses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,’ and al infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the — 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash 

[A compilation of all changes in the import dates of the 

United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 

States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
— by schedules and ear of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which - Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








Latest date , 
: : Date for orai 
Date of issu- for submit- r 
Country | ance of notice | ting written ar Cooma 
| statements 





Bolivia__.| Apr. 4, 1942 


May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1 


July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 














{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 

of the above countries, are available gat request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
yr <¥ Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


NotE.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





The Makhach-Kala fat-processing 
plant in Russia has organized produc- 
tion of fish oil with a high content of 
vitamin D, reports the Soviet press. In 
1944 the plant produced 127 tons of oil 
for treatment of wounded. 
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SOROS. 


Automotive 
Products 


PLAN FOR PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


During the fourth quarter of 1944 
French factories produced 1,903 trucks 
of more than 3-ton capacity. About 
9,600 motor vehicles of various types 
comprised the goal for the first quarter 
of 1945. 

At the beginning of this year 192,000 
trucks and delivery vans were reported 
to be in operation in France, as com- 
pared with 460,000 such vehicles in use 
in 1938. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION, SWITZERLAND 


Motor vehicles (exclusive of those used 
by the Army) in operation in Switzer- 
land as of January 1, 1945, were esti- 
mated at 28,000, as compared with 
96,762 in 1938. These included about 
15.000 passenger cars, 11,500 trucks, 
1,300 busses, and 200 three-wheel 
wagons. Wood gas, charcoal, or carbide 
were the fuels most generally used. 


Beverages 


Wine INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


Chile produced 314,000,000 liters of 
wine in 1944 (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), 
which amount exceeded that produced 
in any 1 year since 1938, when the output 
totaled 359,463,478 liters. 

Wine production in Chile in the years 
1938 to 1944, inclusive, is shown in the 
following table: 


Year: Liters 

i a 359, 463, 478 
0 Sa Sa aa: 281, 836, 443 
ES ne: — eo Y 
EE AEN Ce 264, 390, 594 
MESES Set ae gee Cea 271, 020, 219 
STG ES Ri Sa 284, 876, 635 
a ee Sa ha eit 314, 000, 000 


Chilean vineyards, exclusive of ware- 
houses and machinery, are valued at 
2,235,000,000 pesos ($73,606,557 United 
States currency), according to official 
statistics. 

The tax on wine in Chile during 1945 
is 4 pesos ($0.13 U. S. currency) per liter. 

Exports of Chilean wine in the years 
1936 to 1943, inclusive were as follows: 








Year Liters Value 
1936_____ Seis $64, 519 
| See ReRST ne 1,380,913 | 154, 448 
Pe ROE __| 11, 708, 460 142, 026 
eee 9, 834, 390 | 83, 462 
ee ae 1, 342, 065 29, 559 
1941____- 1, 575, 577 63, 324 
Se 1, 503, 649 | 73, 521 
Sa 2, 419, 753 | 149, 223 





The average price received per liter 
for exported wine is approximately 30 
pesos ($1 United States currency). Al- 


coholic content for exported wine, as de- 
termined by law, is 11 percent for red 
wines and 12 percent:for white wines. 
When World War II ends, Chile ex- 
pects to resume exports in amounts ap- 
proximating those of 1937 and 1938. 


PRODUCTION OF WINE, TUNISIA 


Production of wine in Tunisia, French 
North Africa, during 1944 is officially esti- 
mated at 411,000 hectoliters (1 hectoli- 
ter=26.42 gallons), as compared with 
400,000 hectoliters in 1943. In addition to 
the grapes used in the making of wine, an 
estimated 28,000 metric quintals (1 metric 
quintal=220.46 pounds) of table grapes 
and raisins were produced in each of the 
2 above-mentioned years. 











Penicillin for Export: New 
Situation Today 


Penicillin is now available for ex- 
port commercially to all areas, the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
said on May 5. 

Exporters who desire to sell peni- 
cillin abroad will be limited by the 
allocations for various countries 
made by FEA on the basis of the 
amount made available for export 
by the War Production Board. For- 
merly, WPB specified how much 
penicillin each company could pro- 
duce for export. 

Exporters who are not producers 
of penicillin, when applying for an 
export license, must submit a copy 
of a commitment from a supplier 
agreeing to furnish a_ specific 
amount of penicillin or a statement 
of efforts made to obtain penicillin. 
License applications must be sub- 
mitted before the fifth of each 
month. For the current month of 
May, applications were considered 
only up to May 15. 

Distribution controls set on peni- 
cillin exported to foreign countries 
will be relaxed in accordance with 
current relaxation in domestic con- 
trols. There will be no end-use 
restrictions on penicillin that is 
now also available for veterinary 
purposes. 

Since June 1944, when penicillin 
was first exported, the amount dis- 
tributed abroad has increased 760 
percent. Penicillin in token quan- 
tities was sent to 19 foreign coun- 
tries in June 1944. Today, 43 coun- 
tries receive penicillin from the 
United States, including Sweden 
and, through Sweden, occupied 
Norway. 

Shipments of penicillin in April 
ranged from 60 to 50,000 vials to 
individual countries. 























The 1944 wine yield is about 28 percent 
of the 1930-39 average of 1,438,300 hec- 
toliters. Tunisian vineyards, particularly 
those in the Cape Bon region, suffered 
extensive damage during the Axis occu- 
pation. Approximately 30,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) are estimated 
to be planted to grapes this year. A 
maximum production of 800,000 hecto- 
liters of wine is expected. . 

Domestic consumption of wine is offi- 
cially estimated at 350,000 hectoliters; 
the small exportable surplus will prob- 
ably be sent to France. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS OF ANILINE DYES, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s maritime imports of ani- 
line dyes decline approximately 25 per- 
cent in 1944 from those of the preceding 
year, according to preliminary compila- 
tions. Totals are shown as 804 and 
1,092 metric tons, respectively. The 
United States and Switzerland were the 
leading suppliers. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF DYES 


Australia’s imports of dyes decreased 
more than 25 percent in value during the 
second half of 1944 from the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, according to the for- 
eign press. Comparable figures are 
shown as £317,000 and £437,000, respec- 
tively. Both totals, however, are a sub- 
stantial increase over prewar imports of 
£179,000 in the period July-December 
1938. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


A small unit is producing synthetic 
quinoline in Canada, according to the 
foreign press. Previously quinoline was 
not manufactured in the Dominion. 
Total output now exceeds 10,000 pounds. 

The material is said to be more than 
98 percent pure and therefore especially 
suitable for use as an intermediate in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. 

A new process has been developed in 
Canada for the manufacture of crotonic 
acid, and a pilot plant with an annual 
capacity of 120,000 pounds is in opera- 
tion, says a foreign chemical magazine. 

Crotonic acid has not previously been 
available in Canada as a commercial 
product and its applications are being 
investigated. It is expected to be useful 
as a plastics material, and cellulose tri- 
crotonate is said to be superior to cellu- 
lose triacetate in some respects. 


INCREASE IN BARBASCO PRODUCTION, 
COLOMBIA 


Efforts to increase barbasco produc- 
tion were undertaken in Colombia in 
1944. About 100 acres will be planted 
in Mariquita in the Magdalena Valley 
and 250 acres in Aracataca in the ba- 
nana zone. Output from these plant- 
ings is expected to total approximately 
750,000 pounds of dried roots. 
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Ninety thousand stem cuttings were 
imported for propagating stock. 


MANUFACTURE OF MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, 
INDIA 


Magnesium chloride is now manufac- 
tured at four plants in India—at Mitha- 
pur, in Kathiawara, at Khuda in Dhran- 
gadhra State, and at Kharaghoda, says 
a European chemical magazine. At the 
latter works the material is recovered 
from the residual liquors from salt pro- 
duction. 

Average prewar consumption of mag- 
nesium chloride, used principally as a 
sizing agent in textile mills, totaled from 
7,000 to 8,000 tons annually. 


PkKOGRESS MADE IN PRODUCTION, PERU 


The installation of fish-meal plants 
is being considered in Peru as a postwar 
project. Difficulties in adjusting fish 
supplies hindered fish-meal production 
at the new plant acquired in 1942 by 
the Compafiia Administradora del Gu- 
ano, but output is expected to increase 
in 1945. Some sugar interests plan to 
produce fish meal for their fertilizer 
needs. 

Considerable progress was made in 
Peru in 1944 toward completion of the 
Paramonga chlorine plant, which is ex- 
pected to start operations in 1945. 

Further additions were made to the 
list of chemical products processed and 
packed in Peru. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF Dyes 


The value of dyes imported by Peru 
remained at practically an even level in 
1944, amounting to 12,100,000 soles, com- 
pared with 12,000,000 in 1943. The 1942 
total was 8,900,000 soles. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s supplies of fertilizer are 
imported. Imports of phosphate rock 
in 1944 increased considerably above the 
1943 total and were also higher than in 
the prewar year 1938. Sodium nitrate 
imports remained at practically an even 
level. 

Imports of ammonium sulfate, how- 
ever, showed a marked decline in 1943 
and 1944 from the 1938 figure. 


Coal and Coke 


Coa. Imports, CANARY ISLANDS 


Imports of coal through the port of 
Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Is- 
lands, amounted to 110,026 metric tons 
during 1944. The greater part, or 92,- 
666 metric tons, was shipped from con- 
tinental Spanish ports. 


CoaL PRODUCTION, FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Greatly increased coal production in 
French North Africa is reported by the 
Algerian mines at Colomb-Bechar and 
Kenadza and the French Moroccan 
mine of Djerada, 34 kilometers south of 
Oudjda. From an average output of 
12000 tons a month during 1944, pro- 
duction of the mines jumped to 15,000 
tons in March 1945 and was expected to 
reach 17,000 tons in the next few months. 
The gains were due, for the most part, 
to the arrival of equipment from the 
United States. 
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Argentina Reports haar 4 
Big Sunflower Seed Crop 


Argentina’s 1945 sunflower seed 
crop, harvesting of which has re- 
cently been completed, will amount 
to 1,263,000 short tons, according 
to the first official estimate to the 
U. S. Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Argentine trade 
sources, however, estimate the crop 
at between 1,000,000 and 1,150,000 
| short tons. The latter figure would 





equal last year’s record crop. 
Planting usually takes place dur- 
ing October and November and 
harvesting in March and April. 

Sunflower seed oil is a high-grade 
edible oil and is used in the manu- 
facture of margarine and cooking 
compounds and as a salad and 
cooking oil. Relatively little sun- 
flower seed was produced in Argen- 
tina prior to the war. The indus- 
try there received its first great 
stimulus as a result of the domes- 
tic demand in Argentina for an 
edible oil to replace olive oil for- 
merly imported in large quantities 
from the Mediterranean Basin. 
Another factor accounting for the 
greatly increased interest of Ar- 
gentine farmers in the sunflower 
seed crop was the war-induced de- 
mand for vegetable oils by the 
United Nations. 

Prior to the war the United 
States and the Western *Hemis- 
phere generally imported consider- 
able quantities of vegetable-oil 
materials from the Far East 
Argentina now ranks second among 
the sunflower seed-producing coun- 
tries of the world, being exceeded 
in importance only by the Soviet 
Union. 

Argentine trade sources estimate 
that the exportable surplus of oil 
from the 1945 crop will range from 
135 000 to 165,000 short tons. In 
order to bring about a rapid ex- 
pansion in acreage, the Argentine 
Government early in 1941 guaran- 
teed a minimum price for all the 
sunflower seed which growers could 
deliver to the official purchasing 
agency. Minimum prices were also 
guaranteed for the 1942 and the 
1944 crops. 





























Located about 20 kilometers apart in 
the military territories of southwestern 
Algeria, the mines of Colomb-Bechar 
and Kenadza operate two seams out- 
cropping along the sides of the Oued- 
Bechar, partially covered by recent 
alluvials. The normal thickness of the 
seam is from 18 to 24 inches, although it 
varies at times from 4 to 36 inches. The 
mines have opened a series of inclines 
from the outcrop, spaced about 300 me- 
ters apart. The incline is driven 100 
meters down along the dip, and the coal 
is taken out by an advancing long-wall 
system to 150 meters on each side of the 
incline. Each incline is theoretically 
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capable of 200 tons a day, but is now op- 
erating at about 150 tons daily owing 
to lack of material. Up to now the 
mines have been dry, but in the new 
developments pumps have been neces- 
sary to keep water out. 

At Colomb-Bechar, the head of each 
incline is equipped with a grizzly, and 
after rough screening the coal is loaded 
directly into standard-gage railway cars 
and hauled to a railhead. At Kenadza, 
the coal is screened to a 40-millimeter 
ring. The oversize is handpicked and 
the undersize passes to the washing 
plant. In neither mine is there an over- 
all underground haulage system, all 
carting from the inclines being done on 
the surface. The washing plant has a 
capacity of 30 tons per hour of crude 
coal with a recovery of 80 percent. 

The mines at Colomb-Bechar are 
linked by metric-gage railway line with 
Perregaux in Algeria, 682 kilometers dis- 
tant, and by standard-gage line with 
Oudjda in Morocco, 270 kilometers away. 
The maximum which can be carried by 
the narrow-gage railroad to Perregaux 
is 2,000 tons a month, and in the summer 
a considerable portion of the tonnage of 
the railway is given over to the trans- 
portation of grain. 

Most of the coal is shipped over the 
standard-gage line to Oudjda, being sent 
from there to Nemours, Algeria, for dis- 
tribution by coastal steamer, or other 
Algerian and Moroccan standard-gage 
lines connecting at this town. 

Transportation of coal from the mines 
is seriously hampered by an insufficient 
number of engines built for use in the 
dry wind-swept plateaus, lack of good 
water for locomotive boilers, the quan- 
tity of other cargo to be carried, and 
passenger traffic. When transportation 
is lacking, stocks begin to pile up at the 
mine which has all too little space avail- 
able for large coal piles. At the first of 
April there was said to be 4,000 tons of 
crude coal at Kenadza and 3,300 tons at 
Colomb-Bechar. The fact that there are 
no facilities at the mine for repairing 
damaged coal cars is another disad- 
vantage. 

A further problem facing the industry 
at this time is lack of equipment. Pumps 
to meet the problem of water in the 
mines, hoists for the development of fur- 
ther inclines, and electrical equipment 
for the new power plant at Colomb- 
Bechar are particularly needed. With 
the installation of equipment now on 
order from the* United States, it is 
thought that the production can be 
raised to as much as 34,000 or even 50,000 
tons a month, although seasonal labor 
shortages and summer heat may cause 
the output to fall somewhat at times. 

The major part of the coal produced 
by the mines at Colomb-Bechar and 
Kenadza is used in Algeria, although 
some is consumed in Morocco. Algerian 
consumption is divided as follows: Rail- 
ways, 20 percent; gas works, 18 percent; 
power plants, 6 percent; cement plants, 
20 percent; and other industries, 32 per- 
cent. The railroads at present are using 
Colomb-Bechar and Kenadza_ coal, 
either pure or mixed with open-cast coal. 
Open-cast coal has a very high ash con- 
tent which necessitates the frequent 
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cleaning of the grates. It is therefore 
unsatisfactory when used alone. Local 
coal acts as a temporary corrective to 
open-cast coal until good steam coal is 
again available. Some Moroccan coal 
is also burned in Algeria. 

As a result of a study of the situation, 
railway and mining executives have de- 
cided to cut down useless railway traffic 
as much as possible, increase the num- 
ber of trains from 30 to 40 a month, and 
endeavor to improve loading facilities 
at the port of Nemours so that more coal 
may be carried by coastal steamer. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S. 5S. R. 


Continued progress was reported in 
January as being made in the restoration 
of the Soviet Union’s coal mines and in 
the opening of new mining operations, 
according to the Moscow press. 

By October 1944, work had gone ahead 
to the point that 84 large and 470 small 
mines in the Ukrainian coal fields could 
be reported in operation. The repair 
of the properties of the Lengas coke-gas 
combine in Leningrad at a cost of 3,000,- 
000 rubles was one project during the 
year. The combine, which was to use 
coal from the Vorkuta basin, was ex- 
pected to supply housing needs for gas 

~ 
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and coke in Leningrad and neighboring 
oblasts. 

The Korkino coal trust in Chelyabinsk 
oblast, which has the largest open-pit 
workings in the Soviet Union, completed 
its 1944 plan on December 16 with 700,000 
tons more coal than was produced in 
1943. All output processes carried on by 
the trust are completely mechanized. 
During the summer of 1944, six mines 
went into operation at the Gremya- 
chensk coal field in the Urals. 

A number of new deposits have been 
discovered. Geologists of the Vorkuta 
coal combine have discovered a new de- 
posit of coal with coking possibilities 
northeast of the town of Vorkuta in the 
region of Khalmeryu. A new deposit 
also has been discovered in Chelyabinsk 
where two large mines are being built, 
and important deposits estimated at 
hundreds of millions of tons have been 
discovered in the Kizel coal basin. De- 
posits at Kosvenskoe, Usvinskoe, and 
Bagulskoe have been studied in detail. 
Many of the new deposits have been 
opened, including the rich Shumikhin- 
skoe deposit which is a large seam 
stretching over tens of kilometers. Rich 
beds of coking coal have been discovered 
at the northern end of the Brusnyanski 











from Calcutta into China. 


means mobility. 


years under trying conditions. 


the surface.” 


shipping war supplies into China. 





Longest Pipe Line in the World Now Pumping Oil From 
Calcutta to China 


The longest pipe line in the world is now pumping gasoline and Diesel oil 
This 1,800-mile steel artery is 400 miles longer 
than the American pipe line connecting Longview, Tex., with Philadelphia 
and New York, says a shortwave-radio statement from Chungking just 
released by the Chinese News Service in Washington. 

With its completion to Kunming, thirsty aircraft and trucks in China will 
no longer depend solely on gasoline flown over the “hump,” and hundreds 
of transport planes will be relieved for hauling vital war supplies into China. 

To the Fourteenth U. S. Air Force the completion of the pipeline means 
additional activities against the enemy in China, and to the Chinese army it 


The pipe line starts from the port city of Calcutta, traverses the length 
of the Brahmaputra Valley to Assam, India, hurdles the Patkai Mountain 
range into Burma and then follows roughly the Stilwell Road into China. 

It is running uphill most of the way. From Calcutta it starts at sea level 
and climbs steadily up the Assam tea plantations until it hits the 4,400-foot 
Patkai Mountain range on the India-Burma border. The highest point 
through the mountain passes on the China-Burma border is about 9,000 feet. 

The pipe line, like the Stilwell or Ledo Road (see p. 5 of the April 14 For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) is the pay-off of the Northern Burma and the Sal- 
ween River campaigns, in which Chinese forces fought one of the greatest 
offensive battles in Asia. It is also the reward of the hard-working American 
engineers and Chinese and Indian workers who have toiled for one and a half 


The construction of the China section of the pipe line is another story of 
inadequate machinery aided by the great Chinese manpower. 
in Southwest China, Chinese workmen made their way up mountains for 
thousands of feet with the 95-pound pipes on their shoulders. 

Commenting on the usefulness of the pipe line, Shen Shih-hwa, Chinese 
Commissioner in India, said that the pipe line will be a “substantial addition 
to the already existing means of transporting supplies. 
flow into China in three layers, in the air, on the surface, and now under 


Commissioner Shen, who is also chief representative of the Chinese War 
Transport Board in India, has long dealt with the painstaking task of 
He pointed out the difficulties of sending 
fuel into China by air and land. Metal containers, for instance, take much 
of the carrying weight of planes and trucks, he added. The Commissioner, 
however, warned that the new fuel installation will not “totally solve the fuel 
requirements in China.” He expressed the hope that, with the end of the 
Burma campaign, additional facilities will be made available. 


In many spots 


Supplies will now 
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deposits. During 1945 new large and 
medium-sized mines will be sunk, per- 
mitting considerable increase in the out- 
put of the Kizel basin. 


CoaL INDUSTRY IN PORTUGAL 


Approximately 1,105,918 metric tons 
of coal, 537,128 tons of which were mined 
domestically, were consumed in Portugal 
during the year 1944. Although the 1944 
consumption was 99,469 metric tons 
more than the 1,006,449 metric tons used 
in 1943, it was considerably less than the 
1,355,433 metric tons consumed in 1938. 
Portuguese mines produced an estimated 
393,000 metric tons of anthracite coal, 
38,300 metric tons of bituminous, and 
130,200 metric tons of lignite during the 
year. A total of 20,000 metric tons of 
coke were also produced. i 

The reduced consumption of coal in 
Portugal in 1944 was believed to reflect 
the general world-wide shortage rather 
than local conditions. It was expected 
that Portuguese production would in- 
crease steadily after the war, with con- 
sumption reaching as high as 1,500,000 
tons annually. 

Portugal’s coal reserves are not large. 
The Instituto Portugues de Combustiveis, 
which has been carrying on extensive 
geological surveying and test drilling 
since 1936, has estimated reserves be- 
tween 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 tons. 
Anthracite fields at San Pedro de Cova, 
said to total 30,000,000 tons, the sub- 
bituminous coal reserves at Cabo de Mo- 
dego of 4,500,000 tons, and the Batalha 
lignite field of 2,000,000, are representa- 
tive. ; 

The Cabo de Modego field is well situ- 
ated for railway and water transport and 
promises to be a good locality for indus- 
trial development. The Batalha lignite 
will probably be used to provide fuel for 
electric-power generators. 


Construction 


NATIONAL STADIUM, GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Government recently 
has authorized the building of a national 
stadium in Guatemala City. The tech- 
nical direction and administration of the 
construction has been delegated to the 
Secretariat of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works. 


BUILDING PROGRAM, MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


Building permits issued in Managua, 
Nicaragua, during 1944 were valued at 
$545,342, compared with only $109,708 in 
1943. The city appears to have out- 
grown its housing facilities and many 
of its public utilities. 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT IN NIGERIA 


Plans for an extensive development 
program are being formulated by the 
various departments of the Nigerian 
Government, reports a foreign publica- 
tion. The entire program for the coun- 
try involves the expenditure of up to 
£40,000,000 over a period of several 
years. A £6598,000 grant under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
is included in the sum, of which £1,889,- 
000 is earmarked for rural water-supply 
projects, £539,500 for urban water-supply 
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projects, £681,500 for a building program, 
and £162,000 for antimalarial measures. 
These grants will cover only part of the 
cost, and additional projects are yet to 
be planned in detail. 


INCREASE IN DWELLINGS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The housing situation in the Union of 
South Africa became more acute during 
1944, and it is now estimated that 120,- 
000 houses for natives and 30,000 for 
Europeans are urgently needed in the 
country. Increased interest has been 
shown in the use of prefabricated houses 
during the immediate postwar period to 
meet this need. 

Building construction during 1944, 
either authorized or completed, almost 
doubled that of 1943. Construction ac- 
tivity in Johannesburg was larger in 1944 
than in any year since 1939. Planned 
construction in this city, which included 
1,544 dwellings, was valued at $17,779,- 
320 in 1944, compared with $9,109,740 in 
the preceding year. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of electrical machinery and 
equipment imported into Australia in 
the year ended June 30, 1944, with figures 
for 1942-43 in parentheses, included 
telephone and telegraph instruments, 
£705,000 (£401,000); covered cable and 
wire, £1,015,000 (£1,014.000); dynamo- 
electric machinery, £559,000 (£478,000) ; 
and batteries and accumulators, £86,- 
000 (£76,000). 

Total exports of machines and ma- 
chinery, including machinery other than 
electrical, were valued at £A1,006,000 in 
the year ended June 30, 1944, compared 
with £A1,030,600 in the preceding year. 


EQUIPMENT FOR POWER SYSTEMS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Contracts totaling more than £1,900,- 
000 have been let for the power station 
and substations to be constructed at 
Maraetai on the Waikato River, North 
Island, New Zealand. This is a part of 
the 10-year plan for the development 
of the North Island electric power system 
that was approved by the government 
in August 1943. 

Bids have been asked for the supply 
and delivery of further electrical equip- 
ment for the transmission line from 
Waikaremoana to Bunnythorpe and for 
the Waitaki Hydroelectric Station. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
Ecvuapor’s Cacao INDUSTRY 


Indications are that Ecuador’s 1945 
cacao crop will exceed the 1944 crop of 
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Fast Work To Save Lives: Air Shipments of “Amigen” 
Rushed to Starving Netherlanders 


In an effort to prevent death by starvation of some of the 80,000 residents 
of the Netherlands who have reached a condition that makes normal diges- 
tion of food almost impossible, two shipments totaling 16,000 pounds of a 
protein preparation known as “amigen” left the United States by plane early 
this month, the Foreign Economic Administration announced May 7. 

The material was purchased here by the Netherlands Government, through 
the Netherlands Purchasing Mission, and was shipped by the air transport 
division of the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Air Transport Command planes carried the precious cargoes, on a schedule 
that called for delivery in the Netherlands via the United Kingdom within 
48 hours of departure from an Atlantic seaboard airport. The Dutch are 
paying for the transportation as well as for the materials. 

The first shipment, consisting of 1,000 liters of 5 percent amigen solution, 
left an Eastern seaboard airfield on Saturday, April 28. The second ship- 
ment containing 4,000 liters of the solution and 5,000 pounds of amigen 
powder, left a week later. The combined weight was considered unusually 
large for air transport, but it was felt that if it was not delivered with a 
maximum of speed, it would reach the Netherlands too late to be of use. 

The 5,000 liters of amigen solution are sufficient to feed 2,000 victims 
intravenously, and the 5,000 pounds of powder, which will be mixed with 
water and fed orally, will take care of an additional 12,000. The shipments 
will supplement limited supplies in the United Kingdom, which have already 
been drawn upon to aid the people of the Netherlands. 

The food situation in parts of the Netherlands which made this emergency 
measure necessary had reached a critical stage as a result of the action of 
the Dutch people in September 1944, acting on the instructions of the 
SHAEF, in launching a nation-wide strike against the Germans occupying 
their homeland. The Germans retaliated at the time by cutting off ship- 
ments of food into occupied Holland and barring food movements from the 
food-producing areas of the Netherlands to the urban centers, notably 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague. 

Food stocks in the western area of the country have long since been 
depleted, and in recent months the diet of the Dutch people has dropped 
to 500 calories a day and less, in contrast to their normal diet of 2,500 to 
3,000 calories. Thousands of the people have died from starvation. 
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294,516 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) 
by about one-third and may even be 
larger than the relatively abundant 1943 
crop of 393,899 quintals. 

Cacao receipts at the port of Guaya- 
quil amounted to 36.956 quintals during 
March 1945, as compared with 27,579 
quintals in February 1945 and 30,789 
quintals in March 1944. 

Exports of Ecuadoran cacao during 
March totaled 1,307,673 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds), according to 
an unofficial source, a gain of about 49 
percent over exports in the correspond- 
ing month of 1944. 


SHIPMENTS OF COFFEE, GUATEMALA 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala 
from October 1, 1944, through February 
24, 1945 (the first 5 months of the 1944-45 
quota year) totaled 201,521 bags of 60 
kilograms each, a decrease of about 33 
percent as compared with 302,914-bags 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding quota year. The United States 
received 93.3 percent of exports in the 
5-month period of the present quota 
year, with the remainder going to Switz- 
erland. Of last year’s exports in the 
first 5 months of the quota year, 90 per- 
cent went to the United States and prac- 
tically all the remainder to Canada. 

Shipments authorized by the local 
coffee office up to February 24, 1945, 
totaled 293,146 bags with United States 
import quota rights and 20,558 for the 
“reserve.” After deducting the current 


coffee year’s exports to the United States 
and Switzerland, there remained on 
February 24, authorized but unshipped, 
105,042 bags carrying United States im- 
port quota rights and 7,141 bags of “re- 
serve” coffee. Of this year’s total quota 
of 754,337 bags for the United States, 
there remained on February 24, a bal- 
ance of 566,233 bags, after deducting this 
year’s shipments of 188,104 bags. 

Stocks of coffee in the ports awaiting 
shipment on February 24, 1945, totaled 
91,558 bags. 

Of general interest was the announce- 
ment on January 24, 1945, that Guate- 
mala had become a member of the Pan 
American Coffee Bureau. 


Dairy Products 


FRESH-MILK SUPPLY RESUMED, ATHENS, 
GREECE 


A modern milk-pasteurizing plant, said 
to be the only one of its kind in the Bal- 
kans, is located in Athens, Greece. The 
plant was organized in 1936. All machin- 
ery and equipment are of American 
make. Although the plant’s nermal ca- 
pacity is 35,000 gallons a day, only about 
10 percent of that amount is being pro- 
duced. During the occupation, the firm 
carried on for the German authorities 
and, under an arrangement with the 
Joint Relief Commission, supplied milk to 
hospitals, the sick, and the needy through 
the Red Cross. Sales to the public were 
suspended during that period, and it is 
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Post-VE-Day: Europe Has a Great and Urgent Need for 
Fats and Oils 


The free world’s needs for fats and oils, a basic nutrient and industrial raw 
material, including the needs of liberated Europe, exceed prospective sup- 
plies by nearly one-half million long tons, says a recent statement by the 
U. 8. Interagency Committee on Foreign Shipments. 

Excluding butter, supplies of fats and oils available to the United Nations 
in 1945 are estimated at not more than 6,000,000 long tons. 
exportable surpluses from other countries, this includes production in the 
United States, the United Kingcéom, and Canada. 
be obtained only if all known sources are drawn upon to the maximum extent, 
and year-end stocks are reduced to a bare working minimum. 

In most parts of liberated Europe, supplies of fats and oils are deplorably 
low. It is estimated that, under German occupation, per capita supplies 
in such countries as France, Belgium, and the Netherlands were less than 
20 pounds per year and only about 40 percent of prewar. 

The situation has deteriorated further since liberation. 
plies were destroyed during the fighting, and additional quantities were con- 
Destruction of transportation and processing facili- 
ties has limited production from the remaining raw materials. 

During 1945, it is of primary importance that about 800,000 long tons of 
fats and oils be made available to liberated Europe. . Principal contribution 
to the feeding of peoples liberated from Nazi domination can be made by 
the free world in fats and oils, and in wheat and flour, supplemented by 
moderate quantities of sugar, peas and beans, and dairy products. 


(See also the article “World Food Shipments: Experts Weigh Problems,” on 
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only recently that this trade has been 
reopened. 

Before the war the company main- 
tained 250 stores for retail distribution 
throughout the Athens area. The fact 
that even a few of these places are back 
in service is encouraging, despite the fact 
that the retail price of the pasteurized 
milk is 75 drachmas per quart or about 
50 cents U. S. currency. 7 

The recent revolution played havoc 
with the transportation facilities of the 
firm. Only 7 out of 35 delivery trucks 
(some with special refrigerator bodies) 
were salvaged, and milk bottles are 
scarce. 

Milk is supplied to the plant through 
local farm deliveries within a 20-mile 
radius of Athens. An acute shortage of 
cow’s milk has developed, because of a 
scarcity of fodder and other cattle feeds. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


DeEciIpuous-FRUIT OUTPUT AND TRADE, 
AUSTRALIA 


Apples are the most important decid- 
uous fruit grown in Australia, but large 
quantities of pears, peaches, apricots, 
grapes, plums, and prunes are also pro- 
duced. 

Tasmania is the most important apple- 
producing State, being responsible for 
about one-half of the Australian output. 
Victoria is the largest producer of pears 
and peaches; Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, of apricots; and New South Wales 
and South Australia, of prunes. The 
greatest quantities of plums are grown in 
Victoria and New South Wales. All 
States produce large quantities of table 
grapes; Victoria and South Australia 
produce by far the largest quantities of 
grapes for drying; and South Australia 
produces more than 70 percent of the 
grapes used for the production of wine. 


Forecasts for 1944-45 production have 
been made for only two fruits—apples 
and pears. The estimate for apples is 
8,741,630 bushels compared with the out- 
put of 14,525 308 bushels in 1943-44; and 
for pears, 2367,130 bushels compared 
with 2,627,089. 

A large proportion of the production 
of peaches, pears, and apricots, is 
canned, a small part, dried; and the 
remainder, sold on the fresh-fruit mar- 
ket. Prunes are dried in greater quan- 
tities than any other tree fruit grown in 
Australia. Practically all varieties of 
fresh fruit are used for the manufacture 
of jams, conserves, and jellies. 

Prior to the outbreak of war over 
5,000,000 bushels of apples and pears 
were exported from Australia each year 
under the supervision of the Australian 
Apple and Pear Board. Lack of shipping 
curtailed exports at the beginning of the 
war, however, and it was necessary to 
initiate a new scheme for the marketing 
of the apple and pear crops. In the sea- 
sons 1939-40, 1940-41, and -1941-42 all 
apples and pears, with the exception of 
canning pears, grown in Australia were 
acquired by the Commonwealth govern- 
ment. 

In November 1942 the government de- 
cided to abandon acquisition of the crops 
in the States of Queensland, Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Australia, 
but the 1942-43 and 1943-44 seasons’ 
crops in the States of Western Australia 
and Tasmania were acquired. The same 
plan will be followed for the 1944-45 
season. 

The acquisition of the apple and pear 
crop has involved the Commonwealth 
government in considerable losses, as 
much of the fruit from Tasmania and 
Western Australia has not been trans- 
ported to consumption areas, owing to 
shipping difficulties. Although the proc- 
essed-apple industry, providing for the 
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drying, canning, and juicing of apples, 
was substantially expanded in Australia 
after the outbreak of war, only a fraction 
of the surplus production was utilized 
through these channels. 

Exports of apples and pears from 
Australia in the years 1938-39 to 1943-44, 
inclusive, were: 


{IN CENTALS OF 100 PouNDs Eacu] 





Year Apples Pears 
 , SP reese 2, 111, 139 | 294, 930 
1939-40 Scand ae ehasinigouereh 827, 299 | 117, 523 
ST ‘ 87,651 | 3, 371 
ee 31, 435 | SOY 
1942-43 10, 434 | 1,073 


GaN ORR 21, 401 | 2, 988 





Most of the apples and pears exported 
in 1942-43 and 1943-44 went to the Paci- 
fic Islands and to other British posses- 
sions. 


SHIPMENTS OF PINEAPPLES FROM CUBA 


Pineapples were by far the most im- 
portant fruit exported from Cuba in 
March 1945; the only other fruit item 
shipped in that month was a small lot of 
watermelons. The excellent prices pre- 
vailing in New York and New Orleans 
prompted growers and shippers to ripen 
pineapples artificially more rapidly and 
in larger quantities than was anticipated. 
More than 10,000,000 pounds moved in 
March as compared with 6,300,000 in the 
corresponding month of 1944 and an 
average of 2,700,000 pounds in March of 
prewar years. 

The high prices for the fresh fruit 
coupled with the low ceiling price for 
canned pineapples probably will greatly 
curtail the domestic pack. 


REDUCTION IN VEGETABLE EXxporTs, CUBA 


Fresh-vegetable exports from Cuba in 
March 1945, amounted to only 3,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 7,000,000 in 
March 1944. Tomatoes represented 88 
percent of the total; cucumbers, 5 per- 
cent; eggplant, squash, and other vege- 
tables, the remainder. 

A combination of circumstances re- 
sulted in reducing the total seasonal 
movement below normal. The hurricane 
in October 1944 was a contributing factor 
and the severe drought further curtailed 
production. 

Cumulative figures for the winter’s 
shipping season, to the end of March, 
disclose that tomato exports lagged be- 
hind last year’s by 45 percent and were 
less than one-fifth as large as those be- 
fore the war. The quantity exported this 
year will be about 12,000,000 pounds, or 
approximately one-fifth of normal pre- 
war levels. 

The hurricane, the drought, shortages 
resulting from the war, and particularly 
lack of normal shipping and refrigera- 
tion facilities direct to New York, reduced 
the volume of cucumbers and eggplant 
and eliminated exports of lima beans 
and peppers, each averaging about 5,000,- 
000 pounds a year before the war. 


BANANA Exports, East CANARY ISLANDS 


Exports of bananas, one of the most 
important agricultural products of the 
East Canary Islands, amounted to 50,834 
metric tons in 1944, about 27 percent 
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above the 1943 figure, despite adversities 
such as continued scarcity of chemical 
fertilizers, rising labor costs, and drought 
conditions. Spanish markets constituted 
practically the only outlet for East 
Canary Island’s bananas. 

As a whole, banana prices in Spain in 
1944 were less satisfactory than in 1943, 
because of the steady improvement in 
the general food situation and the im- 
portance in certin periods of the coun- 
try’s own fruit production. 


BANANA INDUSTRY IN HONDURAS 


The exportation of bananas from Hon- 
duras improved greatly during 1944 over 
the preceding 2 years and appeared to be 
approaching prewar levels. About 10,- 
359,159 stems of bananas were exported 
in 1944—which figure represents in- 
creases of 69 to 59 percent, respectively, 
over 1943 and 1942 totals, and a decline 
of only 20 percent from the 1941 normal 
figure of 12,864,551 stems. 

Practically no fruit was lost from in- 
adequate shipping during 1944, and ex- 
ports followed the usual seasonal trend 
of production for the first time since 
1941, reaching a peak of 3,046,384 stems 
in the second quarter and decreasing to 
2,195,286 stems in the fourth quarter. 

If sufficient shipping continues to be 
available when needed, particularly in 
the peak season of production, 1945 
should bring even greater activity in the 
banana industry and thus bring further 
prosperity to the country. Recovery of 
banana shipping in 1944 was so complete 
that the dehydrated-banana industry, 
which utilized only rejected fruit, has 
practically ceased operation. 

Only one small shipment of dried 
bananas was made in the last half of 
1944, and shipments of banana powder 
have been gradually diminishing. It ap- 
pears that this industry cannot operate 
in competition with the shipment of 
fresh bananas, although it may be able 
to get sufficient fruit during the peak 
production months to justify its existence 
as a seasonal industry. Total shipments 
of dried and powdered bananas during 
1944 amounted to 444,268 pounds, as 
against 598,422 pounds in 1943. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SITUATION IN INDIA 


Fruits and vegetables are much less 
important in the diet of India than in 
Europe or America. To the poorer and 
lower-middle-class groups, which form 
the bulk of the population in India, 
vegetables and fruits constitute a lux- 
ury. The increased wartime demand on 
the part of military establishments, the 
influx of refugee population, transport 
difficulties, and the absence of imports 
have resulted in fruits and vegetables 
being higher priced than ever before. 
This has reacted adversely on the per 
capita consumption of these items, al- 
though less noticeably in the case of 
urban workers who have been receiving 
additional remuneration to compensate 
them for the increased cost of living. 

Fruits of major importance grown and 
consumed in India are mangoes, ba- 
nanas, sweet limes, and oranges. Pine- 
apples, guavas, melons, pomegranates, 
apples, and grapes are also grown and 
Sold. The principal varieties of vege- 
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tables raised in India are: 
sweetpotatoes, yams, elephant’s foot, 
turnips, radishes, carrots, tomatoes, 
brinjals (eggplant), onions, pumpkins, 
knol-khol, beans, green peas, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and other leafy vegetables 
and root crops. 

A notable wartime feature of the vege- 
table situation in India is the establish- 
ment of special farms to supply the in- 
creasing demands of troops stationed 
in the country without encroaching on 
the supplies needed for the civilian popu- 
lation. Vegetable growers are registered 
and given technical assistance, with re- 
gard to seed, insecticides, and the pro- 
vision of irrigation facilities. 

Depots are organized to which the 
registered growers bring their produce 
and receive payment at guaranteed 
rates. These depots serve as supply 
centers from which the military author- 
ities draw their requirements of fresh 
vegetables. 

The Government of Bombay intro- 
duced a scheme in 1942 under which an 
additional 4,865 acres of land in Poona, 
Ahmednagar, and Nasik Districts were 
sown in vegetables and collecting depots 
were opened. Up to June 30, 1943, the 
average daily quantity of vegetables 
supplied to the military under this 
scheme was 25,500 pounds. The military 
authorities are reported to be taking steps 
to use this plan as a model for similar 
schemes in other parts of India, and to 
have requested the Bombay Government 
to expand the scheme to provide a daily 
supply of 70,000 pounds. This will 
necessitate the extension of the area 
now worked by registered groWers to ap- 
proximately 12,000 acres. 

In Sind, military authorities, with the 
cooperation of civil officials, have estab- 
lished vegetable farms near the most 
important military posts. Six hundred 
acres of vegetables have been planted at 
Hyderabad (Sind) to supply Karachi; 
200 acres at Multan; and 200 acres near 


Potatoes, 








| in various oil flelds of the Indies. 


oil industry. 











Experts, Right on Heels of Fighters, Now Work To Get 
Tarakan’s Oil Production Going 


A Netherlands Indies oil-rehabilitation team landed with Allied invasion 
forces on Tarakan (Netherlands Borneo), bringing with it all the equipment 
necessary to facilitate the resumption of oil production, says a statement 
issued several days ago by the Netherlands Information Bureau. 

The team has enough equipment with it to put both the most important 
oil fields on Tarakan—Pamusian in the center and Djuta in the northern 
part of Tarakan—back into operation. 

Oil rehabilitation will be a tedious job there, they realize, because the in- 
stallations, including storage tanks, were destroyed thoroughly by Allied air 
attacks wsich mounted in intensity after April 13 until the final knockout blow 
reported by General MacArthur on April 19. 

The team has been placed under the command of the Netherlands Indies 
Civil Administration, and it includes oil experts of many years’ experience 


Several of the team members had worked on Tarakan before the war and 
thus have a thorough knowledge of the local situation. Others spent the 
past few years working in the oil refineries of the Netherlands West Indies, 
but were transferred to Australia to lead in the reconstruction of the N. E. I. 


During their stay in Australia tnese experts established a training center 
for Indonesians, whom they trained as oil technicians, and some of these 
Indonesians are among the team members who landed on Tarakan May 1, 
ready to start work as soon as possible. 
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Quetta. It is understood that similar 
projects are under way in the Northern 
Punjab and Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince. The Bulachistan acreage is to 
form a part of the existing scheme for 
vegetable and fruit raising organized by 
the Sind government. Current produc- 
tion on these farms, it is reported, is not 
adequate to cover the entire require- 
ments of the military. 


Grains and Products 


PRODUCTION OF BREAKFAST FoopDs, CANADA 


Production of cereal breakfast foods in 
Canada during 1943 showed a 25 percent 
increase over that of 1942. It amounted 
to 84,772,909 pounds of prepared break- 
fast foods and 11,247,330 pounds of un- 
prepared, valued at $12.538,508. Of the 
34 firms engaged in this business in 
Canada, one-half located in Ontario are 


reported to produce 93 percent of total 
output. 


Meats and Products 


MEatT SITUATION IN IRAQ 


Meat consumption in Irag is not ex- 
pected to be large so long as the prices 
of mutton and beef remain at or near 
the present high level, which is beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. The 
Baghdad Chamber of Commerce was ne- 
gotiating in April with Syria and Pales- 
tine whereby Iraq would exchange sheep 
and rice for soap, textiles, and other 
commodities. 

Average official slaughterhouse figures 
for the 5 years 1936-40 show 931,038 
sheep, 336,511 goats, 52,195 cattle, and 
3,250 buffaloes. Official figure for 1942 
comprise 674,035 sheep, 356,538 goats, 
78,632 cattle, and 8,171 buffaloes. These 
figures do not represent the actual num- 
ber of livestock slaughtered in the coun- 
try because a number, almost equal to 
the official figures, are killed each year 
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outside the municipal slaughterhouses 
by the British and Iraqi military author- 
ities, Arab nomad and seminomad tribes, 
and others. Based on the export of 
sheep casings (sheep and goat intes- 
tines), the average slaughter of sheep 
and goats for the 5 years 1936-40 was 
2,065,623 and for 1942 it was 2,369,393. 
Allowing for wastage and domestic con- 
sumption of intestines, a more accurate 
figure of average consumption, for the 
5-year period is 2,300,000, and for 1942, 
2,600,000. 

The annual offtake of sheep and goats 
in Iraq appears to be less than the 
seasonal lamb births, and unless heavy 
mortality occurs among the animals 
such as was the case in 1941 the number 
tends to increase each year. 

Iraq has no facilities for warehousing 
stocks of meat. Both beef and mutton 
are eaten fresh and must be purchased 
daily from butchers. 


CONSUMPTION IN SWITZERLAND 


During 1944 Switzerland consumed 
107,800,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) of meat, according to an 
estimate of the Federal Veterinary Of- 
fice, as compared with 112,600,000 kilo- 
grams in 1943 and 118,200,000 kilograms 
in 1942. This represents an annual per 
capita consumption of 24.8 kilograms in 
1944, compared with 26.2 in 1943 and 27.7 
in 1942. In addition, 6.8 kilograms of 
poultry, rabbit, fish, and game were con- 
sumed per person in 1944, compared with 
7.2 in 1943 and 8.1 in 1942. Of the total 
meat consumed, 33.7 percent was “‘cow’s 
meat,” 20 percent pork, 15 percent veal, 
followed by beef and horse meat. 
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Sugars and Products 
PERUVIAN SUGAR OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Peru’s sugar output in February 1945 
is unofficially estimated at 28,000 short 
tons, making a total of approximately 
50,000 tons for the first 2 months of 1945. 
A few members of the trade place sugar 
production for the entire year at about 
441,000 short tons, approximately the 
same quantity as was produced in 1944. 

Consumption of sugar (excluding 
chancaca) in Peru during February 1945 
amounted to about 15,000 short tons, 
making a total of about 32,000 tons for 
the first 2 months of 1945, as compared 
with 12,000 tons in February 1944 and 
approximately 27,000 tons in the first 2 
months of that year. 

Sugar exports from Peru in February 
1945 totaled about 31,000 short tons, 
according to preliminary figures. 

Apparent stocks as of March 1, 1945, 
have been calculated at 25,518 short tons. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL OUTPUT IN FRANCE 


The production goal of steel in France 
was placed at 65,000 tons for March and 
100,000 tons for April compared with an 
output of 53,000 tons in January and 
48,000 tons in the preceding month, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The rate 
of production before the war was about 
14 or 15 times this amount. 

One of the chief difficulties is the short- 
age of coal. Only about one-fourth the 
quantities used before the war is avail- 
able for allocation to the iron and steel 




















Copra and Copra Products From the Philippines: New 
Company for Their Procurement 


Foreign Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley announced on May 5 
the signing of a contract between the U. S. Commercial Company and the 
Copra Export Management Company for the procurement of copra, copra 
products, and copra byproducts in the Philippine Islands. 

The Copra Export Management Company is a corporation formed by the 
representatives of five companies which were engaged in the copra export 
trade in the Philippine Islands, prior to the war. Under the terms of the 
agreement, Copra Export Management Company will assume responsibility 
for procurement on USCC account, in the Islands, and will serve as the agent 
of the USCC in all transactions involving copra. Additional concerns may 
participate in the program by signing this agreement. When the agreement 
ceases to be operative, the Copra Export Management Company will be 
dissolved. 

The Company was formed to provide an agency experienced in Philippine 
copra procurement to operate only during the period when normal trade 
with the Philippines cannot be conducted. The USCC and trade representa- 
tives have effected this arrangement to speed procurement of coconut oil and 
copra which are in extremely short supply throughout the world. 

Before the war the United States secured the largest part of its copra and 
coconut oil from the Philippines, and the supply situation cannot be eased 
until Philippine production is again available. 

The Copra Export Management Company will begin purchasing as military 
conditions permit. In order to expedite operations a resident manager of the 
Company, now in the Philippines, has been appointed. A copra buying 
mission will leave soon for the Islands. 

Among the high-priority uses for coconut oil are manufacture of synthetic 
rubber; as a plasticizer in the manufacture of safety glass and cellulose 
acetate; an additive in processed form for lubricants; in the manufacture 
of synthetic resins, insecticides, and germicides; in the flotation process in 
the mining of potash and molybdenum; production of vulcanized rubber 
goods such as tires and the manufacture of soap and glycerin. 
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industry. The problem of furnishing the 
foundries with modern equipment also 
is to be faced. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


The value of Australian imports of iron 
and steel products for the year ended 
June 30, 1944, with figures for the com- 
parable period of 1942-43 in parentheses, 
included tinned plate and sheet, £3,801,- 
000 (£3,262,000); bars and rods of iron 
and steel £609,000 (£949,000) ; plain plate 
and sheet, £429,000 (£404,000) ; pipes and 
tubes of iron and_ “steel, £193,000 
(£197,000). 

Exports of iron and steel from Aus- 
tralia decreased in value to £A819,000 
in 1943—44 from £A1,250,000 in 1942-43. 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA , 


The value of iron and products im- 
ported into Canada in 1944, with figures 
for 1943 in parentheses, included $2,176,- 
000 for pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 
($11,256,000) ; $7,383,000 for castings and 
forgings ($9,150,000) ; $51,399,000 for roll- 
ing-mill products ($65,596,000); and 
$5,682,000 for pipes and tubes ($8,504,- 
000). 


OUTPUT OF WABANA IRON MINES, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Production of the Wabana iron mines, 
Newfoundland, totaled 462,080 long tons 
in 1944 compared with 537,088 in 1943 
and 1,190,126 in 1942. Working days at 
the mine in 1944 totaled 165. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


Production of iron ore in Turkey in 
1944 totaled 90,000 tons, compared with 
91,751 tons in 1943 and 93,454 tons in 
1942. Measured reserves of some 40,000,- 
000 tons of high-grade ore (probably 
averaging 65 percent iron) were estab- 
lished in 1944. 

The Karabuk iron and steel plant, lo- 
cated at a distance from iron deposits 
but close to coal, is the only producer of 
iron and steel in Turkey. Operation in 
1944 was not at capacity, and production 
did not exceed an estimated 69,000 tons. 
Substantial quantities of pig iron are 
reported to have accumulated. 

A plan is under consideration in Tur- 
key for the control of distribution of all 
imported and domestically manufactured 
iron and steel products. 


NEW IRON-ORE Dock, VITORIA, BRAZIL 


At a new iron-ore dock recently com- 
pleted at Vitoria, Espirito Santo, Brazil, 
the first ship was quickly and satisfac- 
torily loaded on March 28, 1945. The 
dock which is now 80 meters long eventu- 
ally will be lengthened to 110 meters. 
With water 10 meters deep alongside the 
dock and the channel to the dock averag- 
ing from 28 to 30 feet at mean low tide, 
the loaded ships can maneuver at high 
tide. 

The loading bins at the dock are sup- 
plied with iron ore from the Itabira de- 
posits in Minas Gerais. The cars bring- 
ing in the ore discharge it from an over- 
head track. The ore is fed by gravity 
from bins to the electric conveyor loader 
which in turn discharges it directly into 
the loading vessel beside the dock. 
Three electric conveyors have been pur- 
chased and each of the two that have 
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been assembled has a capacity of han- 
dling 600 tons of ore an hour. The bins 
have a total capacity of 42,000 tons of 
iron ore, only 25,000 tons of which will 
be fed by gravity to the conveyor loaders; 
the remainder, to be kept as stocks in the 
bins, can be fed into the conveyor by 
hand if needed. 

Present deliveries to Vitoria average 
about 12,000 tons a month, but it is 
planned eventually to produce and ex- 
port 1,500,000 tons of ore annually. An 
increase in ore-handling capacity to be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 tons a month 
should be possible upon the completion 
of the section of the railway now under 
construction between Vitoria and Cola- 


4 Leather and 
Related Products 


LEATHER IN SHORT SUPPLY IN ALGERIA 


Tanneries and shoe factories in Al- 
geria, French North Africa, operated at 
an estimated 80 percent of capacity, dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945. 

Only about half of the leather require- 
ments of shoe factories can be supplied 
by the Algerian tanneries. The principal 
shortage is sole leather. It is claimed 
that domestic cattle hides, even if the 
supply were adequate, are too light for 
a satisfactory sole leather. At present, 
wooden soles are being used as a leading 
substitute. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Raw hides, unmanufactured leather, 
and manufactured leather imported into 
Canada during February 1945 were 
valued at $144,000 (Canadian currency), 
$193,000, and $195,000, respectively, says 
a Dominion publication. During the cor- 
responding month of the _ preceding 
year, imports of raw hides amounted to 
$556,000; unmanufactured leather, $187,- 
000; and manufactured leather, $199,000. 


IMPORTS, REUNION 


Footwear imports into Reunion during 
the fourth quarter of 1944 totaled 251 
kilograms and were valued at 125,373 
francs. Imports of leather and leather 
manufactures amounted to 662 kilo- 
grams, valued at 134,276 francs. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Production of bovine hides and skins 
in Uruguay during February 1945 totaled 
44656 pieces, of which 42,916 pieces were 
cattle hides and 1,740 were calfskins. 
Production of sheepskins and lambskins 
totaled 78,072 pieces. 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS, IRAQ 


Rain well distributed throughout the 
winter afforded abundant pasture for 
Iraq’s livestock, and, furthermore, a 
moderate winter with absence of epi- 
demic left the animals in good health. 

Livestock numbers in the spring of 
1945, as compared with those in the 
autumn of 1941, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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There is yet 








| spet 
Kind —- of | —— of 


| Number | Number 
Sheep 4 | 7,500,000 | 9, 000, 000 





Goats 2, 800,000 | — 3, 000, 000 
Cattle | 800,000 | = 1. 900, 000 
Buffaloes 90, 000 | 100, 000 
Horses. - 80, 000 | 100, 000 
Mules | 20, 000 25, 000 
Donkeys | 300, 000 | 350, 000 





1 Including 250,000 dairy cows. 


The outlook for the next season ap- 
pears to be favorable. Grazing condi- 
tions are good throughout Iraq, espe- 
cially in the northern districts, and 
fodder is expected to be abundant 
throughout the year. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST PROTECTION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests spends $3,000,000 annually for 
fire prevention and plans to increase the 
amount in the future, says a Canadian 
timber publication. 

Four planes were added to the division 
of air service in 1944 and four will be 
added in 1945, which will bring the total 
forest protection fleet to 37. RCAF 
planes will assist the Ontario Govern- 
ment this year in spraying insecticides 
over a large forest area. 


CALGARY DISTRICT, CANADA, A MARKET FOR 
Oak LUMBER 


When war conditions permit shipment, 
a considerable market will be found in 
the Calgary district,.Alberta, Canada, 


Business Is the 


Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 


\APAN 


for oak lumber, as local supplies are 
practically exhausted. 

Oak for flooring and for wagon con- 
struction is the only lumber normally 
imported into the district from the 
United States. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Nicaragua’s exports of lumber were 
valued at $675,000, or 4 percent of the 
country’s total exports, during the first 
11 months of 1944. 

When war demands recede, exports 
will probably decline to some extent, par- 
ticularly of mahogany and lignum vitae 
because of the difficulty in obtaining 
them. Exports of pine and cedar may 
increase with additional shipping facil- 
ities. 


WARTIME EXPpoRTS FRoM SWEDEN 


Sweden’s lumber exports have followed 
an entirely different pattern during the 
present war than during World War I, 
according to the Swedish press. 

In 1913 exports of sawn timber 
amounted to 1,098,000 standards (1 
standard=1,980 board feet), and during 
the first years of the war showed an in- 
crease. Later they declined moderately, 
totaling 720,000 standards in 1918. 
Total exports for the 5 years 1914-18 
were 4,500,000 standards. 

However, during World War II, tim- 
ber exports have shewn a heavy decline, 
the leading markets having been closed. 
Shipments decreased from 750,000 stand- 
ards in 1939 to 205,000 in 1943, and 1944 
exports are estimated to have been even 
lower. 


IMPORT TRENDS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa has received 
increased supplies of lumber from neigh- 
boring territories since the war curtailed 
shipments from the United States, 
Canada, and the Scandinavian countries. 
Approximately 100,000 tons is being im- 
ported annually from the west coast of 
Africa, about 50 percent being from the 
Belgian Congo. 

Shipments from the Belgian Congo are 
principally heavy and light hardwoods. 
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Limba, one of the lighter woods, is a 
general-utility timber, and is said to be 
the only African wood so far found suit- 
able for the manufacture of airplane 
propellers. 

A heavier type of hardwood shipped 
from the Belgian Congo to the Union is 
iroko, which has been used as a substi- 
tute for teak. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Machinery imports into Australia in 
the year ended June 30, 1944, with figures 
for the comparable period of 1942-43 in 
parentheses, included roller and ball 
bearings valued at £503,000 (£804,000) ; 
yarn and textile-making machinery, 
£297000 (£352,000); sewing machines, 
£248,000 (£279,000); mining machinery, 
£202,000 (£151,000); and dairying ma- 
chinery, £96,000 (£34,000). 

Total exports of machines and ma- 
chinery, including electrical, were valued 
at £A1,303,000 in 1943 and at £A1,006,000 
in 1944. 


FaRM-MACHINERY SITUATION IN CANADA 


Prospects are reported to be favorable 
in Canada for ample stocks of repair 
parts for farm machinery, but it will be 
possible to fill only the most essential 
demands for new machinery. 

Farmers have been warned that if they 
dispose of farm machinery without the 
approval of the rationing officer their 
applications for new equipment will be 
denied. 


MACHINE-TOOLS SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The unsatisfactory condition of most 
machine tools in France is attributed to 
the age of the tools and to the fact that 
renewals have not been possible, rather 
than to any direct destruction during the 
war. Following the French practice of 
not replacing machine tools until they 
are completely worn out, it is claimed 
that their average age in France before 
the war was much greater than in either 
Germany or Italy. 

Since French needs merely for the re- 
newal of equipment over 20 years old 
have been estimated at 200,000 machine 
tools, it is evident that machine tools 
must be imported pending the develop- 
ment of domestic production. Only 180 
concerns in France were engaged in the 
manufacture of machine tools before the 
war, and only four of these employed 
more than 500 workers. 


InpIA A MARKET FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The bulk of textile equipment in use 
in India is reported by the foreign press 
to be about 40 years old. During 5 years 
of war, during which India has received 
no machinery for renewal and replace- 
ment, mills have accumulated large sums 
of money for this purpose. It has been 
estimated that within 5 to 10 years India 
will want to replace the 10,000,000 
spindles and 200,000 looms it now pos- 
sesses. In addition, considerable quanti- 
ties of printing and finishing machinery 
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will be needed. Interest has been shown 
in American-made machinery. 

Nearly 500 bobbin factories, large and 
small, established in India have a total 
capital of 5,000,000 rupees, the foreign 
press reports. So far mills have been 
supplied with about 191,000 gross of 
bobbins of different types, from slubbing 
to ring weft and Wadia pirns, and special 
types. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF MEDICINAL GUMS 


Gross weights of maritime imports of 
meditinal gums into Argentina in 1944, 
according to preliminary estimates, were 
as follows: Gum tragacanth, 17,975 kilo- 
grams (4,671 in 1943); gum Karaya, 
98,106 kilograms (27,330 in 1943); and 
gum arabic, 236,842 kilograms (35,415 in 
1943). 


CEYLON TO PLANT CINCHONA 


In Ceylon it is planned to plant 2,500 
acres to cinchona under a Government 
scheme. Sufficient quinine will be ex- 
tracted from the bark to meet all domes- 
tic requirements, reports the British 
press. This is not a new venture for the 
island; in the 1880's cinchona was cul- 
tivated, but when overproduction upset 
the European market, prices fell and this 
early development was abandoned. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Nonferrous metals included in the 
classification stones and minerals ex- 
ported from Australia were zinc ores and 
concentrates worth £A909,000 in 1943 
and £A1,125,000 in 1944 and silver and 
lead valued at £A373,000 in 1943 and 
£A604,000 in 1944. 

The value of exports of lead, pig and 
and in matte, was £A3,446,000 in 1943 and 
£A3,158,000 in 1944. Exports of bars and 
blocks of zinc increased in value from 
£A551,000 in 1943 to £A1,203,000 in 1944. 


GOLD, PLATINUM, AND SILVER PRODUCTION, 
COLOMBIA 


A decrease in gold production in Co- 
lombia in 1944 is attributed to higher 
production costs and to difficulties in 
obtaining new machinery and equipment. 
Production in 1944 amounted to 553,531 
troy ounces compared with 565,501 troy 
ounces in 1943 and 596,618 in 1942. 

Production of platinum decreased to 
34,259 troy ounces in 1944, from 34,563 in 
1943 and 43,103 in 1942. 
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The output of silver in 1944 amounted 
to 197,323 troy ounces compared with 
209,950 troy ounces in 1943 and 246,281 
in 1942. 


BOLIVIAN TIN MINERS ADVISED TO IMPROVE 
GRADE 


Small miners of tin in Bolivia have been 
advised by the Banco Minero de Bolivia, 
which handles their production, to make 
every effort to improve the grade of pro- 
duction in order to insure the best price 
possible and to avoid the application of 
penalties for impurities. 

The small producers generally work 
in low-grade ores, their operations are 
not highly mechanized, and their meth- 
ods of concentrating are crude. A new 
schedule of prices for low-grade ores and 
accompanying penalties for impurities 
are provided by an amendment to the 
tin contract with the United States Com- 
mercial Co., signed on March 3, 1945. 


COPPER, CHROMITE, AND MANGANESE PRo- 
DUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of copper in Turkey in 1944 
is estimated at 14,000 metric tons of 
blister copper of 98.5 percent purity and 
2,000 metric tons of flire-refined copper 
of 99.5 percent purity. There was on 
hand at the end of the year 12,000 metric 
tons of blister and 1,500 metric tons of 
fire-refined copper. 

Reserves having been exhausted at 
Kurvashan, the smelter and mine were 
closed at the end of the year. The ex- 
ploitation of deposits near Murgil is 
planned, as well as a new installation 
designed to treat 1,500 tons of ore a day. 

Of an estimated production in Turkey 
of 150,000 metric tons of chromite ore in 
1944, 67,727 tons were high-grade Gule- 
man lumpy ore, compared with 60,000 
tons in 1943, 31,165 in 1942, and 63,996 
in 1941. Shipments of chromite to Ger- 
many were stopped in April. 

Turkey is not self-sufficient in manga- 
nese, as only a few hundred tons a year 
are produced and the needs are between 
4,000 and 5,000 tons annually. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s record production of 235,- 
000 metric tons of cement in 1944 was 
insufficient to meet the demand caused 
by an extraordinary amount of construc- 
tion. The shortage was felt particularly 
along the north coast which is farthest 
removed from producing areas. 


CEMENT AND EMERY PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Cement production in Turkey in the 
period January to June 1944 is estimated 
at 103,300 metric-tons. Output for the 
year 1943 was about 176,300 metric tons. 
Among plans for increased cement pro- 
duction in Turkey is a new plant designed 
to use slag obtained from open-hearth 
furnaces of the iron and steel plant at 
Karabuk. 

Following the policy of awaiting re- 
ceipt of orders for emery before produc- 
ing the ore, emery production in Turkey 
is practically at a standstill. Production 
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jin recent years has averaged 8,000 tons. 
Reflecting the use abroad of artificial 
abrasives, no emery was exported in 
1944, compared with annual exports of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 tons before 
the war. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN BOLIvia IN 1944 


During 1944 Bolivian imports of petro- 
leum products reached an all-time high 
of 665,982 barrels, or approximately 20 
percent more than the 1943 imports of 
555,735 barrels. Production of crude 
petroleum and refining activity declined 
as compared with the preceding year. 
Sales of domestic products in the local 
market, on the other hand, continued to 
increase, totaling 163,494 barrels as 
compared with 158,130 barrels in 1943. 
Exports, which amounted to 116,497 bar- 
rels in 1944, were 7 percent less than 
those of the preceding year. Of the 
average daily crude-petroleum produc- 
tion of 856 barrels, 527 barrels were run 
to still and 236 barrels were exported. 
The remaining 93 barrels produced daily 
were used either in the crude form, lost, 
or added to stocks. 

Ordinary gasoline made up 32 percent 
of all petroleum products used in Bolivia 
during the year, a total of 261,471 bar- 
rels being consumted. Shortages made 
rationing necessary. Busses were given 
allowances of 238 gallons monthly; taxis, 
79 gallons; diplomatic vehicles, 63 gal- 
lons; official automobiles, 42 gallons; and 
private automobiles, 21 gallons. The 
allocation for trucks varied in accord- 
ance with their usage, those engaged in 
essential transportation getting the most. 
Running a close second to ordinary gaso- 
line was the demand for fuel oils, of 
which 282,030 barrels were sold during 
the year. It is estimated that 92 percent 
of this amount went to the railways. 
Mines consumed less than 1 percent. 

Diesel-oil sales increased 20 percent, 
and comprised 27 percent, or 221,626 
barrels, of the petroleum products dis- 
tributed in 1944. The oil was used as fuel 
under boilers, in internal-combustion 
engines, and as flotation oil in mine 
milling operations. Mines accounted for 
53 percent of 1944 consumption; manu- 
facturing industries, 27 percent; and 
railways, 7 percent. 

Of other products, kerosene accounted 
for approximately 3.7 percent; lubricat- 
ing oils, 3.5 percent; aviation gasoline, 
the most of which is used by commercial 
companies, 2.1 percent; and other prod- 
ucts, 1.8 percent of the total. 

The marketing of petroleum products 
in Bolivia remained in the hands of the 
Government, although certain products 
such as fuel oils, lubricating oils, and 
aviation gasoline, largely as a result of 
transportation and other difficulties, 
were sold by private distributors. 


PETROLEUM SITUATION, CANARY ISLANDS 


A total of 13,316 metric tons of bunker 
oils, practically all shipped from other 
ports in the Canary Archipelago, were 
imported through the port of Las Palmas 
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de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands, during 
the year 1944. Gasoline imports through 
this port during the year were only 134 
metric tons. 

The general petroleum situation be- 
came much aggravated at the end of 
January 1944 in consequence of the sus- 
pension of oil loading by Spanish tank- 
ers. Motor traffic was greatly curtailed, 
the operation of irrigation water pumps 
and fishing vessels operated by gas oil 
was limited, the use of electricity gen- 
erated by gas oil was restricted, and the 
sale of kerosene was stopped. Lighter 
service was established to transport farm 
produce usually shipped by motortruck. 
Conditions improved somewhat in the 
spring but lubricants remained ex- 
tremely short throughout the year and 
users of motor vehicles and gas oil en- 
gines, for which only a very poor grade 
of fuel often available, suffered con- 
siderably. 


Special Products 


Imports INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Hardware imported into British Gui- 
ana during 1944 was valued at $85,412 
(British Guiana currency), compared 
with $75,754 in 1943, according to the 
press of that country. Other imports of 
special products, with statistics for 1943 
shown in parentheses, included the fol- 
lowing: Bicycles and tricycles, 561, 
valued at $14,912 (1,047, valued at 
$29,600) ; candles, 26,585 pounds, valued 
at $8,166 (32,081 pounds, valued at 
$9,924); brooms, 106 dozen, valued at 
$1,023 (194 dozen, valued at $f,191). 


MARKET FOR POTTERY IN GUATEMALA 


The annual market for pottery and 
porcelain imports of all types in Guate- 
mala normally totals around $100,000 
and only in 1943 and 1944 did it exceed 
that amount. It is believed, however, 
that the market could be somewhat 
larger if the supplying countries were 
prepared to produce a simple line of low- 
price articles which would appeal to the 
indigenous population, of which about 
70 percent is Indian. 

Importations from the United States 
in 1938 comprised less than 9 percent by 
weight and 10 percent by value of the 
total, but in 1942, 68 percent by weight 
and 73 percent by value were imported 
from the United States. In 1943 and 
1944 the United States furnished 56 per- 
cent by weight and 59 percent by value, 
Mexico and El Salvador were other sup- 
pliers, chiefly because these countries 
were preducing articles desired by the 
consumer but not manufactured in the 
United States. It is reported that if 
United States manufacturers are to con- 
tinue their present favorable position in 
the Guatemalan market after the war, 
when British and European sources are 
again able to reenter the field, they will 
need to study the needs and customs of 
the people and be prepared to satisfy 
them, 

Importations in 1943 consisted of 324,- 
741 kilograms of pottery, kitchen and 
tableware, including ornamental pottery, 
valued at $94,053, compared with 252,- 
468 kilograms valued at $74,655 in 1944; 
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48.848 kilograms of pottery sanitary 
articles, with or without fixtures, valued 
at $18,098, compared with 88,399 kilo- 
grams valued at $37,397 in 1944; 617 kilo- 
grams of porcelain kitchen and table- 
ware, including ornamental, valued at 
$517. 

Importations in 1944 consisted of 252,- 
468 kilograms of pottery kitchenware 
and tableware, including ornamental, 
valued at $74,655 compared with 324,741 
kilograms valued at $94,053 in 1943; 88,- 
399 kilograms of pottery sanitary articles, 
with or without fixtures, valued at $37,- 
397, compared with 48,848 kilograms 
valued at $18,098 the preceding year; 
4,759 kilograms of porcelain kitchenware 
and tableware, including ornamental, 
valued at $2,863, compared with 1943 
imports of 617 kilograms valued at $517; 
and 20,002 kilograms of porcelain sani- 
tary articles, with or without fixtures, 
valued at $11,352 as against 2,925 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,211 in 1943. 

There is no industrialized production 
of pottery in Guatemala, but crude pot- 
tery is produced by Indians on a com- 
munity-by-community basis or by hand 
methods in their individual homes. 
Figures on this native production of 
crude pottery are not available, but it is 
estimated that the domestic product sat- 


-isfies approximately 70 percent of the 


needs. These native products are 
adapted for the most part to local needs 
of the regional areas and are not sold in 
stores but by the individual sellers in the 
public markets or by Indian vendors. 
The more ornamental pieces are found 
in curio shops. Some ornamental pot- 
tery and special tableware sets, teacups, 
and saucers, are made by a manufacturer 
of floor tiles, cement bricks, and other 
articles of cement. 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s match production 
amounted to 6,196,000 boxes in 1944, 
compared with 5,747,000 in 1943. 

The index for match production has 
risen from 100 in 1939 to 201.5 in 1943 
and 217.3 in 1944. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Exports From U. K. 


During 1944 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported 2,627 tons of jute sacks and bags, 
as compared with 4,498 tons in 1943, 
according to a British trade publication. 
Exports of jute piece goods amounted to 
3,532 tons valued at £312,351 in 1944 and 
3,591 tons worth £296,846 in the preced- 
ing year. Exports of other selected 
items are shown in the following table: 





Item 1942 1943 1944 








Linen piece goods.sq. yds_ _|22, 604, 000/10, 528, 000) 6, 184, 000 
Linen thread _____cwt_- 15, 876 8, 468 13, 147 
Linen handkerchiefs 
doz_. 614, 192 414, 000 368, 431 
Linen towels__-__ _- ewt_. 8, 762 3,177 2, 226 
Cotton thread and cro- 
chet, darning, and 
embroidery cotton 
Ibs__}14, 204, 964/13, 282, 923 


| 








12, 042,99 * 
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ARGENTINE KNITWEAR INDUSTRY 


Wartime development of the Argen- 
tine knitwear industry has been notable 
and manufacturers are looking forward 
to a sizable export business in the post- 
war period, states the foreign press. 

Domestic wool is being used with suc- 
cess by the knitting industry, it is said, 
but an arrangement whereby local agri- 
cultural surpluses would be exchanged 
for European wool knitting yarn after 
the war is considered a possibility. 


Cotton and Products 


Prece-Goops EXPpoRTs FROM BRAZIL 


Brazil exported 20,070 metric tons of 
cotton piece goods valued at 1,046,193 
cruzeiros, during 1944, as compared with 
26,434 tons valued at 1,104,246 cruzeiros 
in 1943 and 25,539 tons with a value of 
797,285 cruzeiros in 1942. Shipments to 
the Union of South Africa were 8,491 
tons less, whereas those to Argentina 
were 4,398 tons more than in 1943. 


INDIAN MARKET FOR COTTON 


From September 1, 1944, to February 
24, 1945, approximately 1,070,659 bales 
of 400 pounds of cotton arrived at prin- 
cipal Indian ports (1,377,594 bales in the 
corresponding period in 1943-44). Cotton 
exports from India in like periods aggre- 
gated 443,383 bales (552,336). From 
September 1, 1944, to December 30, 1944, 
Indian mills consumed 1,399,619 bales of 
Indian cotton (1,437,110). Stocks held 
by exporters, dealers, and mills in Bom- 
bay, as of March 1, 1945, were estimated 
at 890,143 bales (1,103,658). 

It is reported that the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association intends to start 
a research institute for textile technology 
in Ahmedabad at a cost of 6,500,000 ru- 
pees ($1,950,000). 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


Spain imported 28,814 metric tons of 
cotton during the first 2 months of this 
year as compared with 20,517 tons re- 
ceived during the corresponding months 
of 1944 and 13,907 in the 1943 period. 
Because shipments received at Barcelona 
exceeded storage facilities, most of the 
cotton was released to the mills direct 
from the ships on an average of about 
2,200 bales a day. The Spanish Con- 
sortium reportedly purchased 5,000 met- 
ric tons of Brazilian cotton on March 23. 

Power consumption was cut further in 
February. Consequently mill operations 
were reduced to 3 days a week (single 
shift), except those having their own 
power facilities, which operated 6 days 
a week. 


Silk and Products 
REELED-SILK PrRODUCTION, Sao PAUvLo, 
BRAZIL 


Production of reeled silk in the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, during 1945 is esti- 
mated at 450,000 kilograms. Slightly 
less than half of this amount will be con- 
sumed in Brazil. Prices during March 
were from $17 per kilogram (United 
States currency) for the lowest quality 
raw silk to $26 per kilogram for the best 
quality, applying to both 13/15 and 20/22 
denier silk. 
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Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION RIO GRANDE pO SUL, BRAZIL 


Conditions for the production of wool 
are more favorable in Rio Grande do Sul 
than in most of the other States of 
Brazil, and at least 80 percent of all the 
wool produced in the country comes from 
that State. 

Unusually favorable weather condi- 
tions during the past 3 years have led to 
increases in numbers of sheep and in 
wool production, increases amounting 
in each case to more than 20 percent. 
Present sheep population in Rio Grande 
do Sul is estimated at 8,000,000 head and 
wool production in the current season 
(1944-45) is expected to reach 15,000 
toneladas. This compares with an an- 
nual average of 12,403 toneladas of wool 
from 6,615,806 head of sheep in the 3 
years 1941 through 1943. 

Normaly, one-third of the State’s wool 
production is held for consumption in 
manufacturing plants at Porto Alegre 
and Rio Grande while an estimated two- 
thirds goes to Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Of Rio Grande do Sul’s total wool pro- 
duction, about 15 percent consists of 
merino, 30 percent of primes, 35 percent 
of fine crosses, and 20 percent of medium 
and coarse crosses. 

There is seldom a carry-over of wool in 
Brazil since it is estimated that domestic 
production meets less than half of the 
country’s requirements. Prior to the 
war, deficiencies were compensated for 
by imports from Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. Since that time, how- 
ever, Argentina and Uruguay have been 
the chief suppliers. Wool tops, formerly 
imported from Europe and Japan, are 
now being made in Brazil. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX AND HEMP PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


According to official figures, Egypt de- 
voted 30,374 acres to flax growing during 
the 1943-44 crop year, and produced 
53,353 metric tons of flax straw, as com- 
pared with 30,585 acres and 52,395 tons 
in the preceding year. Only 7,370 acres 
were planted for the current season. 

Approximately 1,328 metric tons of 
fiber and 714 tons of tow are consumed 
annually in Egypt. Exports during the 
first 11 months of 1944 totaled 2,197 
metric tons of flax and hemp fiber and 
1,016 tons of tow. During the 1943 
calendar year 4,149 tons of fiber and 
2,615 tons of tow were shipped abroad. 

Hemp is grown on a small scale, usually 
in single rows around cotton fields. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, SANTA CATARINA, BRAZIL 


In the State of Santa Catarina, Brazil, 
40,000 bales of cigar tobacco of 75 kilo- 
grams each were produced in 1944. Pro- 
duction is expected to reach 60,000 bales 
in 1945. Cigar-tobacco production dur- 
ing the period 1937-43 averaged 4,694 
metric tons annually from an average of 
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2,075 hectares. Prices are unofficially 
reported as 28 cruzeiros per arroba in 
1942-43, 42 cruzeiros in 1943-44, and an 
estimated 60 cruzeiros for the 1944-45 
crop. 

Of the 1944 crop, 30,000 bales were ex- 
ported to South Africa and 10,000 bales 
were made into cigars for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Flue-cured tobacco was grown in the 
Blumenau section of Santa Catarina for 
the first time in 1944 on an experimental 
basis. The crop was harvested in No- 
vember, December, and January with a 
high yield of 150 arrobas per hectare, 
or 50 arrobas more than the yield in Rio 
Grande do Sul. The tobacco was of a 
bright color. This district expects to 
become an extensive flue-cured area in 
the future and predictions are that from 
10,000 to 15,000 bales annually will be 
harvested by the end of the next 5 years. 

Annual production of cigarettes in 
Santa Catarina was 5,369,000 packages 
during the period 1935-39, and in 1939 
production was 10,992,000 packages. 


Exports FroM BalA, BRAZIL 


The current leaf-tobacco market situ- 
ation in the State of Baia, Brazil, is very 
good because of the high prices prevail- 
ing, and the outlook for the next season 
is also promising as large purchases are 
expected to be made, principally by 
Spain. A similar bright outlook exists 
for locally manufactured cigarettes and 
cigars, notwithstanding the high cost of 
raw tobacco and the high taxes assessed 
on these items. The greatest demand is 
for cigars from other States of Brazil. 

Exports of leaf tobacco from the State 
of Baia in 1944 totaled 339,160 bales of 
75 kilograms each valued at 130,398,337 
cruzeiros ($6,642,809), compared with 
204,947 bales valued at 53,412,119 cruze- 
iros ($2,720,943) in 1943. Exports went 
chiefly to Spain, smaller quantities being 
taken by Argentina, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, Great Britain, other Brazilian 
States, Gibraltar, the United States, and 
Portugal. 

Government revenue from leaf tobacco 
in 1944 was estimated at about 16,000,- 
000 cruzeiros ($815,079), and 1945 reve- 
nues are expected to be much larger be- 
cause of the high value of the product. 

Exports of cigars in 1944 amounted to 
1,005,787 kilograms valued at 52,111,260 
cruzeiros ($2,654,674), compared with 
848,425 kilograms in 1943 valued at 35,- 
117,163 cruzeiros ($1,788,954). The bulk 
of such shipments were made to other 
States in Brazil. Exports of cigarettes 
in 1944—all to other States in Brazil— 
amounted to 5,306 kilograms, valued at 
117,525 cruzeiros ($5,987). Revenues 
from cigars and cigarettes in 1944 were 
estimated at more than 30,000,000 cru- 
zeiros, 


Imports, BarBADOos, B. W. I. 


Tobacco has not been grown in Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, on a commer- 
cial scale for 20 years. The small 
amount that is grown is consumed in 
home-made cigars. 

The only tobacco manufactured on a 
commercial scale is the production of 
cigarettes which are made from bright 
leaf, the source of which until the past 
few years was the United States. How- 
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ever, currency restrictions and Govern- 
ment control of imports have eliminated 
the United States as a source of supply. 

In 1939, Barbados imported 145,698 
pounds of unstemmed leaf, of which 
118,957 pounds were from the United 
States. In 1943, imports amounted to 
172,541 pounds, all of which were from 
Canada. Imports of 211,602 pounds in 
1944 were from Canada. In 1939, 46,332 
pounds of cigarettes were imported, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, com- 
pared with 8,014 pounds in 1944, mostly 
from Canada. Jamaica ranked second 
as a source of supply. 

Domestic production of cigarettes now 
fills local needs inasmuch as no other 
cigarette which meets the native taste 
is to be had. The one factory in Barba- 
dos is fully mechanized and uses two 
United States machines with a capacity 
of 700 to 1,000 per minute. One brand 
is produced and sells for 10 cents (local 
currency) for a package of 10 cigarettes. 
Glazed paper is being used in the absence 
of foil. The outer cardboard covers and 
large cartons in which the packages are 
packed are imported from Canada. The 
factory hopes to obtain foil and packag- 
ing machinery from the United States 
after the war. 

Generally speaking, cigars are too ex- 
pensive for the bulk of the population, 
but because of the unavailability of 
other types of tobacco, imports increased 
from 179 pounds in 1939 to 868 pounds 
in 1944. Imports are largely from Ja- 
maica inasmuch as British, and United 
States cigars do not keep well in the 
Barbados climate. Only 11 pounds were 
imported from the United States in 1939 
and none in 1944. 

In 1939, 7,863 pounds of twist tobacco 
was imported from the United States 
but none was received in 1944. The 
United States furnished only 715 of the 
4,908 pounds of smoking tobacco im- 
ported in 1939, Great Britain supplying 
the remainder in that year and prac- 
tically all of thé 5,299 pounds imported 
in 1943. In 1944, the United States sup- 
plied 225 pounds and Canada 437 pounds 
of the total imports of 662 pounds. 

In 1939, the United States furnished 
all of the 6,696 pounds of snuff imported, 
but in 1943 Canada furnished the entire 
amount received, or 14,785 pounds. 

These two types of tobacco used by 
the low-income group have practically 
disappeared from the market. 


IMPORTS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Very little tobacco is grown in Trini- 
dad, British West Indies. Unofficial esti- 
mates place the total at about 100,000 
pounds in 1944. It is usually bartered 
or sold locally and does not appear on 
the market. Consumption of leaf in 
1943 amounted to approximately 1,300,- 
000 pounds, and 1944 consumption prob- 
ably did not vary much from that figure. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco in 
1943 totaled 1,358,269 pounds, of which 
1,071,327 pounds came from Canada and 
the remainder was composed of special 
grades from the United States. 

Only two important brands of ciga- 
rettes are manufactured locally and these 
sell for from 5 to 8 cents for a package of 
8. Cigarettes from the United Kingdom 
sell for 84 and 72 cents for tins of 50, and 
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Secretary Wallace Outlines Salient Significance of 
VE-Day (and Prospective VJ-Day) to 
Business and to Government 


With the official proclamation of VE- 
Day, Secretary Henry A. Wallace has in- 
structed the agencies of the Department 
of Commerce to be guided by the fol- 
lowing three-point policy statement: 

“First, although VE-Day heralds the 
achievement of a major objective of the 
United Nations in their struggle for the 
preservation of democracy and the res- 
toration of international peace—for 
which we should all give thanks—it is 
not to be regarded as an occasion for the 
relaxation of effort or of the united deter- 
mination to‘pursue the war to complete 
and total victory. We must not lose 
sight of the tremendous task which still 
faces us in bringing the last of the ag- 
gressor nations, Japan, to her knees. 

“Second, the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, while continuing 
their contributions to the successful 
prosecution of the war, are to take posi- 
tive steps to provide business and in- 
dustry with its many aids and services 
essential in meeting the immediate prob- 
lems of reconversion. 

“In the interval between VE-Day and 
VJ-Day, the pressure upon the general 
economy will ease by reason of the fact 
that the economic resources required for 
the prosecution of the war will diminish. 
Nevertheless, on balance there will still 
be an aggregate demand upon the econ- 
omy, including the requisements of 
Government, considerably in excess of 
the current production of required goods. 
The situation in the initial phase of the 
reconversion period which we now face 
will, in general, be the same as it has 
been during the past 3 years, although 
the inflationary pressure is likely to be 
less intense. It follows that no funda- 
mental revision of Government policy 
will be required except for the partial 
relaxation of some of the wartime con- 
trols, with particular care that we do 
not remove too suddenly either the anti- 
inflation controls or those designed to 
make certain that war requirements con- 
tinue to be accorded top priority. 

“Although the flow of income will tend 
to be downward during this period be- 
cause of the reduction of overtime, the 
shrinkage of the labor force, and the in- 
crease in frictional unemployment, as 


well as the downward pressure on some 
price areas, consumption expenditures 
by individuals nevertheless will rise. 
This will be possible because a higher 
proportion of current income will be 
spent and the disproportionately high 
level of war savings reduced. In addi- 
tion, private gross capital outlays will 
rise due to reconversion requirements as 
well as deferred replacements. 

“During this period the Government 
agencies which have the responsibility 
can facilitate the reconversion process by 
releasing facilities for civilian production 
that are interrelated and complemen- 
tary; and by meeting the more im- 
portant, before the less important, 
civilian requirements. It will be neces- 
sary also, of course, to make adequate 
provision for dealing with transitional 
unemployment. In these matters and 
particularly with respect to the effect of 
transitional policy and program on the 
long-run postwar economy, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will provide general 
economic counsel as well as specific as- 
sistance to business. 

“Business, on its part, will want to be 
guided in its reconversion policies with 
respect to the marketing of increased 
production of consumers’ goods by con- 
siderations of long-run economic stabil- 
ity, rather than the short-lived advan- 
tages that might be secured from the 
temporary inability of supply to satisfy 
all immediate demand. 

“Third, the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will begin at once to 
plan for such organizational adjustments 
as may be necessary most effectively to 
resume the full complement of peace- 
time services to business. To the extent 
consistent with its continuing war re- 
sponsibilities, the Department will extend 
its cooperation with the business com- 
munity to the end that a high level of 
production and distribution shall assure 
new and profitable channels for invest- 
ment, and a high employment on a sus- 
tained basis in the post-VJ period. In 
short, the Department must prepare, in 
cooperation with business, to assist in 
preventing postwar economic collapse 
while at the same time we maintain our 
free-enterprise market economy.” 





30 cents is charged for a package of 20 
from Canada. United States cigarettes 
are seldom seen on the market but sell 
for from 36 to 48 cents per package of 20. 

Import statistics are not available in 
complete detail. In 1943, cigar imports 
totaled 7,124 pounds and were chiefly 
from Jamaica. Imports of cigarettes 
amounted to 90,975 pounds. They were 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and 
were made either of all British-Empire- 
grown tobaccos or of a mixture of these 
tobaccos with foreign-grown. Only 
2,431 pounds of cigarettes were furnished 
by the United States. Of the 4.870 
pounds of smoking and chewing tobacco 


imported, 465 pounds of Empire-manu- 
factured and Empire-grown were fur- 
nished in about equal amounts by the 
United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa, 3,551 pounds, manufactured in 
the Empire from foreign tobaccos came 
from the United Kingdom, and 854 
pounds were from the United States. 
Snuff from Canada and Jamaica totaled 
486 pounds. 


ITEMS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars entered 
for consumption in Canada during Feb- 
ruary 1945 were as follows, according to 
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the unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue: Cut tobacco, 2,024,839 pounds; 
Canadian raw leaf, 216,090 pounds; plug 
tobacco, 288,450 pounds; snuff, 78,774 
pounds; cigarettes, 1,090,672,293; and 
cigars, 18,160,092. Excise taxes were paid 
during the same period on 18,778,587 
cigars. 
MARKET IN COLOMBIA 


The general market for tobacco in 
Colombia has been highly favorable this 
year from the viewpoint of both pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. Prices re- 
ceived by producers for leaf have been 
generally high. Prices of cigarettes and 
cigars have also risen sharply. Colom- 
bian tobacco production in 1944 was es- 
timated at 16,200,000 kilograms, or 13 
percent less than in 1939. It is expected 
that a larger area will be planted in 1945, 
in anticipation of the reopening of the 
European markets. 

Consumption of domestically produced 
cigarettes in Colombia in 1943 amounted 
to 290,000,000 packages, compared with 
265,000,000 in 1942. Consumption of 
cigars was 3,800,000 kilograms in 1943 
compared with 3,500,000 kilograms in 
1942. These figures are exclusive of the 
Departamento of Magdalena which in 
1941xconsumed 272,000 kilograms of 
cigars and 4,192,000 packages of ciga- 
rettes. 


INDIAN SCHEME FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
TOBACCO 


A comprehensive scheme for the im- 
provement and development of tobacco 
in India has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
erning Body of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, it is reported in 
the foreign press. The direction of this 
work will be taken over by the Indian 
Central Tobacco Committee, to which 
the Government is allotting funds from 
the Tobacco Excise Fund. 


TurRKIsH Tosacco Crop 


The total Turkish tobacco crop for 
1944 was estimated at 57,000,000 kilo- 
grams, compared with an estimated 
55,000,000 in 1943. Of this total 25,000,- 
000 kilograms were grown in the Aegean 
area, 14,000,000 in Marmara, 16,000,000 
in the Black Sea area, and 2,000,000 in 
the eastern area. At the end of the year 
4,500,000 kilograms of the 1943 crop was 
still on hand in the Aegean area, but 
approximately one-third of this was not 
available to Allied buyers. 

Prices for the 1944 crop at the open- 
ing of the market on January 15, 1945, 
were fixed at from 150 to 250 piasters 
per kilogram, depending on the grade. 
These were increased considerably by 
bidders and a substantial amount was 
sold to United States buyers at prices 
ranging from 255 to 278 piasters per kilo- 
gram. (There are 100 piasters in a 
Turkish pound, which is worth 7642 cents 
in United States currency.) 





The large sawmill at Kuusiluoto, near 
Tornea, Finland, was destroyed by fire 
during the war, says a European lumber 
journal. It had six frames and a ca- 
pacity of 23,000 standards annually. The 
mill will not be rebuilt, it is stated. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 






































j l 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
| 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange snes ¢ January mate 
943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) nual) | (month-| Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.8. 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso__| Official A-..........-. 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 28, 1945 
SE 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
s EE 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market_......_... 4. 06 4.03 4. 4.04 . 2475 s Do. 
Bolivia__..| Boliviano_..| Controlled. ..........- 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
| Ee 45.42 51. 80 60.75 | 60.75 . 0165 Do. 
Brazil_..._| Cruzeiro!.._| Official.............. . 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 .0606 | Feb. 5, 1945 
Free market........_.- 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market ____ 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
3 RES: SLES 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Export draft......___- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market........... 32. 37 31. 85 31.71 31.7 . 0315 Do. 
~~ & yo SR 31. 00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia_.|__.-- do. .....| Commercial bank... -_. 1.75 1.7 1.75 1. 746 .5727 | Jan. 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic. _._. 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
SE Cees 1. 76 1.7 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon.___._- Uncontrolled_......__- 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Feb. 28, 10945 
SINE oe misaccumeve 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
Cuba___-_.- RE Ste GS ES 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre_......| Central Bank (official). 14.10 14. 06 13.77 {813.7 .0726 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Honduras_| Lempira....| Official............... 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico ss chide Dock bawiseockietes 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 | Feb. 28,1945 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba....| Official...............- 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Apr. 14, 1945 
id ate 5. 16 5. 72 6. 65 7.20 . 1389 0 
Paraguay. | Paper peso._| Official................ 3 333. 00 ee AER has doceedace 
a sll 3.10 3. 11 3.12 | 3.12 .3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 
| as | Nd rs. 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Salvador. _| Colon_......}..-- ___ OSS: 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay._.| Peso........ Controlled. ..........- 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Apr. 30, 1945 
| en aaraers 1.90 1. 90 190 | L990 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar. _--- Controlled. ........... 3.35 | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2085 | Feb. 28, 1945 
_ ET 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 - 2985 | Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since Nov. 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades — (private funds). 

+ Used until Nov. 7, w 

‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


en the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Britain’s Postwar 
International Trade 


(Continued from p. 6) 


channels into which demand might oth- 
erwise be directed. It seems safe to con- 
clude that the expansion of the national 
market for particular types of products 
may be expected to dwindle for some 
time and ultimately be stayed or re- 
versed, although articles and commodi- 
ties supplying the needs and tastes of 
the elderly will be in greater demand. 


Character of British Production 


The second of the two influential ele- 
ments will be the structure or character 
of domestic production. There is little 
doubt that the over-all potential demand 
for raw materials and semimanufactured 
articles will at least be nearly as high as 
in the prewar period. Long before the 
beginning of rearmament it was neces- 
sary for the United Kingdom to rely on 
sources abroad for essential raw mate- 
rials—and wartime operations, through 


hastening the depletion of domestic 
natural resources, have probably in- 
creased the degree of dependency. Tech- 
nical developments may make possible 
the utilization of hitherto untapped re- 
sources or enable some economy in the 
use of imported raw materials, but these 
factors may be no more than sufficient to 
offset the increased demands arising out 
of economic full employment, a higher 
standard of living, and an expansion in 
the volume of exports. The composition 
of imports of raw materials, however, is 
likely to be considerably different from 
what it has been, in view of export pros- 
pects, population changes, and wartime 
experience with new products and tech- 
niques. 


Industry and Exports 


The prewar importance of export pro- 
duction in the British economy is well 
known. In view of the wartime financial 
changes in the British international posi- 
tion and the expectation that earnings 
from oversea investments will be reduced, 
export production will have to be of even 
greater importance if the traditional 
standard of living is to be maintained. 
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The amount by which exports will have 
to be expanded over 1938 customarily is 
given as 50 percent, but it appears that 
this figure presupposes no increase in the 
total amount of expenditures on imports. 
If imports are allowed to rise, then the 
proportional expansion of exports will of 
necessity have to be greater than 50 per- 
cent. It should also be realized that the 
1938 level of exports must first be re- 
gained, since during the war exports have 
declined to approximately one-third of 
the volume reached in that year and 
would be at an even lower level if all non- 
commercial items were excluded. 

Postwar prospects for exports from the 
United Kingdom obviously depend not 
only upon the ability of British industry 
to produce but also on the ability to pro- 
duce those commodities which will be in 
demand throughout the world. It will 
also be affected by the maintenance of a 
high and stable level of purchasing power 
throughout the world—a fact given due 
recognition by the British insistence on 
the need for full employment policies in 
all countries and approval of the objec- 
tive of stabilizing world prices for 
primary products. Employment and 
price fluctuations in the past, by demoral- 
izing the domestic economies of these 
countries, have reacted unfavorably on 
the quantities of goods taken in the form 
of British exports, and have therefore 
contributed to depressed conditions in 
British industry. 


What of Foreign Industrialization? 


A major problem now confronting 
British industry is the fact that a large 
portion of production for export has been 
sold in markets where production of 
primary products comprises the chief ac- 
tivity. Increased industrialization in 
these countries has forced a readjust- 
ment of this two-way complementary 
trade, particularly since initial attempts 
at industrialization have tended to be 
concentrated on producing bulky prod- 
ucts in which the element of skill and 
technique is of minor importance. In so 
doing, however, these areas have thereby 
brought about a curtailment in the 
market for their own raw materials. 

Developments during the war will un- 
questionably bring even greater indus- 
trialization in many of these countries 
and force the United Kingdom to read- 
just its industrial structure still further. 


Competitive Ability Weighed 


Before the war the capacity of British 
industry to produce was unquestioned 
but in those commodities in which lead- 
ership had long been held, ground was 
either steadily being lost or barely main- 
tained. Wartime expansion in various 
fields has probably increased potential 
capacity, but the pertinent question is 
whether under peacetime conditions, 
when the factors of cost, price, and taste 
are important, British industry will be 
able to compete effectively in the markets 
of the world. This is a matter now being 
emphasized by prominent British indus- 
trialists and economists. Undoubtedly 
vigorous attempts will be made to raise 
the efficiency of industry to a higher level. 
Although it is an accepted fact that 
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marketing will not be a serious problem 
during the first few postwar years, at- 
tention is being given to the creation of 
more effective marketing organizations 
which will be needed after world markets 
return to normal conditions. The need 
for adequate research and finance are 
also being taken into account as essential 
to the maintenance of a higher level of 
exports. 

The necessity for this increase in vol- 
ume has already been noted. Even if it is 
assumed that such an increase can be 
achieved step by step on a total basis, 
there is little to indicate the relative im- 
portance of constituent commodities in 
the final total, yet it will be the character 
and composition of these commodities 
that will have an important bearing on 
the relative importance of various im- 
ports. For example, if part of the export 
expansion is secured by sales of products 
derived from coal, it will be unnecessary 
to increase imports of raw materials to 
the same degree as would be required 
were the finished product based on a raw 
material in which the United Kingdom is 
deficient. Similarly, if the finished prod- 
ucts embody large amounts of domestic 
skill, labor, or capital, or if a lower per- 
centage of the selling value is represented 
by raw-material costs, British purchases 
of raw materials abroad may tend to re- 
main stationary or decline—subject, of 
course, to the exception that while par- 
ticular imports were declining others 
might be increasing. 


Policies and Instrumentalities 


At present it is very difficult to arrive 
at definite conclusions regarding the fu- 
ture course of British commercial policy 
because the situation is extremely fluid. 
Only a few legislative measures directly 
bearing on international trade have thus 
far been presented to Parliament, and 
official statements of the Coalition Gov- 
ernment on this subject have been con- 
fined mainly to broad principles which, 
according to British observers, reflect 
compromises and an effort to avoid the 
conflicts that might arise from specific 
proposals. Indeed, critics of the present 
Government have complained vigorously 
of the lack of definitive policies with re- 
gard to reconversion and trade. The 
Government’s delay in going beyond 
statements of its intentions for the tran- 
sition phase and expressions of confi- 
dence or hope for the long-range future 
may be attributed to inability to see ex- 
actly what the long-run position of the 
United Kingdom in the world economy 
will be and to the expectation that a gen- 
eral election will take place within a 
short time after VE-day. 


How Much “Purposive Direction”? 


There have been no definite indications 
as yet that the British are firmly wed to 
any system of control, whether bilater- 
alism, regionalism, or restrictionism, al- 
though in recent months there has been 
a continued growth in the number of 
outspoken adherents to some form of 
national planning or “purposive direc- 
tion” of the economy by the public au- 
thorities. Vocal elements in and out of 
the present Government have argued the 
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impossibility of accomplishing the broad 
objectives of national economic policy 
without the continuance of controls and 
without active positive participation by 
the Government. 

The shape which these suggestions 
take and the degree of control postulated 
are largely determined by the basic po- 
litical and economic opinions held by the 
various proponents, ranging from the 
self-styled socialistic program of the 
Commonwealth group to the possibly 
even smaller group following orthodox 
laissez faire principles. The general 
tendency among the large middle bioc 
has been to express hope that world de- 
velopments and the United Kingdom’s 
own industrial and commercial abilities 
will eventually enable abolition of most 
of the controls now in existence. 

But a large segment of British opin- 
ion feels that the international balance 
will need to be restored to equilibrium 
within a short space of time, and if this 
cannot be accomplished by methods and 
instrumentalities which fit into a non- 
restrictive multilateral system, then 
many if not all of the controls and poli- 
cies employed during the war will be con- 
tinued and possibly strengthened by the 
addition of new instrumentalities. A 
fundamental cleavage of opinion exists 
in the United Kingdom as to the general 
policy in foreign economic relations most 
likely to facilitate the basic objectives of 
active foreign trade and the restoration 
of the international financial position. 
The issue has not been settled, and until 
it is, no general policy is likely to emerge. 


Appraising the Pattern 


Piece by piece, however, the pattern 
of British economic policy will appear. 
In this article an attempt has been made 
to indicate the framework into which 
these pieces must fit and in a summary 
fashion to appraise those factors which 
will be significant in shaping the pieces. 
The British Empire Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce fully 
intends to continue its objective of keep- 
ing the foreign-trade community and 
others concerned with British economic 
developments informed at each stage of 
the process by which the United King- 
dom hopes to restore its economy in both 
the domestic and the international 
phases to healthy, normal peacetime op- 
eration. The recent study “Some Fac- 
tors in Post-War Export Trade with 
British Empire,” by Thomas R. Wilson 
and Kathleen ©. Horton, and articles 
appearing in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
dealing with the wartime exports of 
the United Kingdom, export credit guar- 
anties, the sterling balances, and the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion have been part of this program. 

Present plans include articles concern- 
ing the full-employment program, the 
program for the transitional period, re- 
conversion, the sterling area, and the lo- 
cation of industry. The rapidity with 
which developments are taking place, 
however, may require other articles not 
now contemplated, and reemphasizes the 
fact that what the United Kingdom does 
and why will be of vital concern to all 
those interested in postwar trends in 
international economic affairs. 
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Wartime Foreign Trade of 
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Value of Exports, Total, and to United States, United 


{In thousands of 
























































1938 1939 1940 
Exporting country | ; ae 
Total United United oxner Latin Total | United | United ood ny Total United United ’ peng 
States Kingdom | republics States Kingdom | republics | States | Kingdom republics 
Latin American republics, total exports_|1, 720,296 | 547,725 297, 791 | 98, 634 |1,815,767 | 651,190 316, 537 | 99, 385 /1, 673, 391 775, 296 300, 004 118, 375 
a ee 8 as 409, 212 35, 270 137, 619 36,708 | 459, 367 55, 548 | 167, 996 | 31, 664 414,015 74, 361 162, 060 | 42, 513 
or RES Se Se ER SPC ae , 784 1, 603 21, 733 1, 398 39,198 | 3, 587 | 25, 394 | 1, 258 | 51, 244 14, 626 34,019 | 739 
Brazil 289, 503 99, 359 25, 379 18,162 | 336,370 | 121,645 | 32, 352 24,497 | 264, 893 111, 947 45, 932 | 27, 916 
TR AAR LST St he 140, 669 22, 111 30, 641 6, 414 138,299 | 42,184 16, 995 6,162 | 143, 523 83, 653 8,315 8, 370 
Ea ee 91, 276 53, 095 404 767 | 101,044 | 67,570 1, 410 845 95, 824 67, 125 1, 836 2, 106 
ES aE eee ete 12, 598 4, 725 ‘S89 2, 885 11, 516 | 5, 736 424 2, 226 10, 742 6, 432 223 « 2, 937 
Paraguay - ---- 6, 966 1 852 1 907 1 1, 587 6, 905 1 1,398 1 983 | 11,726 | 5,919 1 1, 239 | 1 753 | 11, 538 
eee. . : 76, 705 20, 560 15, 336 15, 401 71, 555 21, 736 | 14, 036 | 16,840 | 65,782 28, 216 | 7, 966 | 17, 317 
EE TS 61, 660 2, 449 16, 133 8, 695 65, 888 9, 134 12, 203 | 6,294 | 66,428 | 21,611 | 13, 791 | 5, 752 
Venezuela | 182, 668 23, 353 4,040 1,030 | 166,499 24, 378 6, 825 893 | 155,147 33, 908 3, 367 | 2, 572 
| | j | 
gc a ..| 10,146 4, 628 2, 477 267 | 9,086 4, 143 | 1, 540 406 7, 484 4, 402 | 1, 881 | 276 
_ aaa .-| 142,678 108, 363 19, 602 2,324 | 147,676 111, 182 | 17, 983 2, 392 127,288 | 104,905 9, 980 | 1, 832 
Dominican Republic | 14,347 4, 607 3, 003 52 18, 643 5,051 | 5, 901 144 18, 301 | 4, 503 | 6, 244 | 243 
i chs csashincndidianins ini sy 16, 336 11, 346 57 129 | 16, 985 12, 003 65 200 | 12, 039 | 10, 950 | 152 | 108 
Haiti 2____. . 6, 2, 97 O44 7 | 7, 268 2, 502 | 1, 372 1 5, 399 | 2, 787 | 1, 456 | 5 
i TPS, SE LS | 7, 357 6, 362 142 290 | 9, 867 | 8,950 | 180 305 9, 658 9, 237 | 14 279 
CS Se See ae 195, 871 132, 005 18, 475 1,498 | 185,073 137, 393 10, 706 2,082 | 193, 928 173, 469 1, 936 | 2, 795 
SS Eee , 884 3, 961 136 302/ 8,301] 6,432 104 307} 9,494] 8,941 | 37 | 184 
Panama, ais Oe rn 2 | (3,744 3,345 23 38 | 3,487 2, 991 45 79 4,055 | 3, 788 | 14 49 
8 0” 10, 946 6, 759 151 680 | 12, 740 | 7, 627 23 1, 064 12, 228 9, 196 | 28 S44 
~ | 1941 1942 1943 
| 
j } j 
Exporting country J ; : ; , 
Total United United git amy Total | United United |‘ aot hg Total United | United y rtm 
States | Kingdom | republics | States Kingdom republics ; States | Kingdom republics 
| | 
Latin American republics, total exports_|1, 934, 136 |1, 088, 871 263, 616 | 180, 695 |2,055, 997 |1, 113, 905 | 312, 590 | 288, 104 |2, 575, 148 |1, 372, 535 | 432, 246 331, 509 
OS ae , 411, 412 152, 054 | 141, 834 55, 454 499,686 | 142,956 | 178, 847 | 87,050 | 633,345 153, 405 232, 145 124, 028 
a 63, 219 37, 389 22, 661 | 1,634 | 68,177) 44,518 | 21, 960 | 1,690 | 85,003 51, 778 | 31, 276 1,931 
EES a Ae vs 358, 477 204, 224 | 43, 748 | 52, 255 403,476 | 184,081 66, 333 | 93, 564 469,597 | 237,799 | 66, 244 83, 863 
ae eed 160, 990 103, 159 6, 683 15,979 | 179,108 | 124, 099 | 4, 275 24,694 | 180,727 122, 438 4,095 27,027 
ESS Re eee 100, 395 76, 886 | 471 | 1, 465 | 109, 500 99, 308 | 290 3, 331 125, 241 106, 159 345 5, 863 
ee is cee 13, 320 9, 709 79 | 3, 146 20, 520 11, 582 | 377 8, 442 | 27, 872 16, 962 346 10, 372 
Paraguay -- - 8, 158 11,150 | 11,478 11, 531 | 8, 879 1 1, 304 | 1 1,671 11,813 11, 332 1 840 | 1, 687 | 2,612 
EERE SEE Rie 75, 992 32, 948 | 1, 829 | 23, 042 76, 125 30, 557 4, 345 31,680 | 70,797 30, 081 6, 596 27, 088 
U RES PL OSE 70, 846 36, 124 20, 954 | 4,101 | 57,775 25, 017 | 18, 030 | 4,789 | 100,022 54, 056 33, 004 | 6, 710 
Venezuela. pilaster skeienens— sn 223, 634 46, 174 | 1, 948 | 7,507 | 141, 551 20, 724 1,000 4,7 162, 891 15, 910 216 | 1, 457 
| 
Cee mams......-.....: 10, 230 8, 289 | (4) | 787 | 10,577 7, 527 | 1 1, 199 12,432} 9,236 (*) 1,052 
Cuba_. 211,508 | 181, 220 | 16, 760 | 4,309 | 182,375 | 164, 109 | 5, 615 2,819 | 350,623 | 295, 620 34, 884 5, 639 
Dominican Republic - ae eae eee 17, 124 8, 803 | 4, 865 266 | 20,057 5, 718 8, 774 | 749 | 36, 205 10, 321 20, 575 | 214 
RECITES aaa aan 14, 503 | 13, 383 15 278 | 20,438 18, 828 | 24 1, 126 21, 154 17, 990 19 1, 836 
Aso ee Ss 6, 657 | 5, 843 | 84 | 147 | 8, 577 6, 814 | 1,002 525 10, 615 8, 541 657 558 
SIRE SS 10, 119 | 9, 741 | (*) | 328 | 9, 492 9, 061 415 4, 376 3, 495 810 
is Si ie iginde = vascilist einstein 150, 134 136, 901 | 173 | 6,822 | 204,644 186, 856 ll 16,471 | 232,975 204, 444 25 24, 709 
Nicaragua_- me 11, 931 | 11, 457 | (4) 294 14, 327 | 13, 542 2 75A | 15, 440 13, 560 l 1,871 
Panama, Republic of eee 4, 283 | 4, 162 (*) 2, 229 2, 204 18 3, 971 1, 808 re 71 
a A Se 11, 204 | 8, 855 33 | 1,350 18, 484 15, 100 33 2, 212 22, 530 18, 112 131 3, 7’ 
*Converted to United States dollars from data reported in the national currencies of 3 Fiscal year beginning July 1 of preceding year 
the various countries. * Less than $500. 
1 Excludes goods shipped “In transit” through Argentina and Uruguay, with destina- Note.—Nonmonetary gold and silver included. 
tion not speci Sources: Official trade statistics of the various countries and United States official 
3 Fiscal year beginning Oct. 1 of preceding year. sources. 





World Food 
Shipments: Experts 
Weigh Problems 


be less than in 1944. It is a problem 
that will extend not merely over the next 
few months but into 1946. 


Consumption Levels Low 


While conditions vary in different 
countries and even in different parts of 
the same country, the hard fact is that, 


in many parts of liberated Europe, con- 
sumption levels are deplorably low. Par- 
ticularly in the cities, the amount of food 
available provides considerably less than 
the 2,000 calories a day which are nor- 
mally regarded as the minimum. 
Conditions are worse in these coun- 
tries which have only recently been lib- 
erated. In Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
for instance, conditions have been al- 
most indescribable, with large popula- 
tions existing on one meal a day mainly 
composed of sugar beets and obtained at 
soup kitchens. These people, up till early 
in May, had been getting no more than 
450 to 600 calories a day, which means 
slow death. In other countries which 


were liberated earlier, conditions have 
improved, but supplies are still inade- 
quate. In Belgium and liberated Hol- 
land, for instance, the ration now gives 
1,700 to 1,800 calories a day, while in 
Athens the target of 2,000 calories a day 
is now closely approached. 

A level of 2,000 calories is, however, 
no more than an emergency level, insuffi- 
cient to maintain a working population. 
At such a level it is not possible for a 
liberated people to engage upon the task 
of rebuilding their agriculture and in- 
dustry. Experience in this war has 
proved that a much higher level of nutri- 
tion is required for the civilian popula- 
tions who have borne the brunt of war 
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f | the American Republics 
ued from p. 14) 
ted Kingdom, and Other Latin American Republics, 1938-43 
is of U. 8. dollars]}* 
1938 1939 1940 
Latir Importing country Other Other Other 
wong Total | United | United Latin Total | United | United Latin Total | United. | United Latin 
pe States Kingdom | American States Kingdom | American States | Kingdom | American 
‘ republics republics republics 
8, 375 Latin American republics, total im- 
2 513 MGA fcakscnaces ve cccnckolan. aE rae 184, 403 133, 953 |1, 365,339 | 541, 324 152, 976 118, 215 |1, 405,022 | 742, 985 161, 931 162, 949 
in Argentina... 428,186 | 70, 955 87,609 | 44,576 | 346,762 | 54, 58 77,916 | 40,493 | 381,434 | 114,304 | 81, 236 59, 799 
a ane Bolivia... 24, 959 6, 588 1,811 08 19, 220 4, 881 1, 250 6, 216 855 | 13, 513 1, 571 7, 116 
2 108 Brazil. 294,589 | 71, 324 30, 578 40,950 | 260,146 | 87, 292 24, 139 29, 254 | 250, 690 022 23, 674 37, 724 
. = Chile... 102,785 | 28, 620 10, 417 14,234 | 84,613 | 26, 307 6, 980 13,139 | 104,443 | 49,963 10, 842 19, 183 
> Colombia 89,054 | 44, 426 9, 887 1, 574 ; 56, 569 9, 916 2, 808 589 | 60, 420 6, 412 4, 641 
7317 Ecuador 11, 409 3, 823 854 7 10, 188 4, 957 558 705 | 11,120 6, 606 831 613 
8 782 MSE ROI MOOT: 7, 584 726 730 3, 201 6, 611 662 466 3, 133 7, 744 1, 652 663 3, 844 
2 572 Peru... 58,328 | 20, 005 5, 907 6,213 | 47,986 | 19,711 4, 036 4,551 | 51,666 | 27,445 4, 756 6, 164 
y o4 Uruguay 61,567 7, 198 14, 537 7,978 | 52, 146 3, 673 10, 059 9,693 | 54,934| 10,392 12, 345 12, 202 
_ Venezuela... | 97,483 | 54,939 6, 857 842 | 102,324 | 62,566 6, 307 1,504} 97,551 | - 71,930 7, 382 2, 509 
bl | 
1, = Costa Rica... 12, 621 6, 195 915 500 | 16, 885 9, 925 759 745 | 16,840 | 12,635 895 1, 005 
108 Cuba... -- puns | 106,007 | 75, 152 4, 490 2,399 | 105,862 | 78, 381 3, 065 1,765 | 103,860} 81,042 3, 539 2, 493 
; Dominican Republic.- na 11, 342 6, 072 517 113 | 11, 592 6, 862 444 127| 10,511 6, 977 468 178 
79 Guatemala.. Ee 7, 492 1, 023 523 16, 296 8, 332 594 504 12, 667 9, 353 310 736 
2 705 Haiti! __. ‘ , 805 4, 126 1, 176 92 8, 182 5, 093 910 75 7, 940 5, 767 726 84 
” 184 Honduras ?.._. , 468 5, 871 287 482 9, 704 6, 333 308 619 10, 085 6, 327 297 712 
40 Mexico 115, 475 é 4,712 807 | 127,453 | 84, 165 3, 357 1,197°| 135,141 | 106, 512 388 2, 042 
844 Nicaragua... al 5, 120 3, 422 332 6, 365 4, 352 387 , 052 5, 921 210 442 
Panama, Republic of__. Se 17,651 | 10, 139 841 671 | 20,464 | 11,917 971 708 | 22,792} 16,646 772 775 
— El Salvador_.._._.- 9, 147 4, 279 833 567 8, 850 4, 688 608 592 8, 108 5, 468 614 687 
1941 1942 1943 
Latin —— ) 
plies Importing country | | Other Other Other 
‘d | Total | United | United Latin Total United United Latin Total United United Latin 
—— | States | Kingdom | American States | Kingdom | American 5 States | Kingdom | American 
$1, 809 republics republics republics 
me ol ee ee = | eh 
= latin American republics, total im- | | 
33’ 863 ports... 1, 487,436 | 922,105 | 133, 543 207, 830 |1, 394,907 | 781,@73 113, 393 325, 081 |1, 534,753 | 829, 596 116, 366 422, 527 
74 Argentina 314, 568 | 109, 623 | 66, 104 60,974 | 321,304 | 100, 236 58, 349 85,355 | 236,454 | 45, 007 822 72, 498 
10 372 Bolivia... 27,975 | 11, 563 | 1, 761 11,626 | 33,513} 13, 366 2, 229 17,368 | 39,499 | 12,783 2, 175 24, 213 
2 612 Brazil. _.| 279,581 | 168, 587 15, 888 42,801 | 236,397 | 126, 854 13, 724 53,228 | 313,633 | 168,471 265 80, 116 
27 088 Chile. | 108,202 | 61, 066 9, 933 22,945 | 128,200} 58,055 6, 668 53,726 | 131,281 | 48,960 9, 189 7, 940 
8 710 Colombia 96,903 | 71, 465 4, 874 11,263} 59,902| 34,471 3, 951 17,701 | 84,011 | 50,876 4, 708 778 
1 457 Ecuador EE eS 7, 365 675 1,050 | 13,720 9, 531 557 083 | 15, 455 7, 344 967 6, 676 
7 Paraguay _..| 6, 562 1, 284 560 3, 873 9, 213 1, 794 561 6,661 | 11,784 2, 061 841 8, 764 
1,052 Peru... : | 55,034 | 34,412 2, 793 8,061 | 52,091 | 29, 109 2, 862 13,000 | 69,112 | 38, 997 4, 138 20, 914 
5’ 639 Uruguay | 63,135 | 19, 424 11, 945 19,577 | 63,662 | 20,069 8, 341 25,848 | 63,807 | 16, 095 6, 538 34, 246 
” 14 Venezuela... | 88,276 | 69, 572 5, 269 6,920 | 64,384 | 47,204 4, 675 9,462 | 66,285 | 44,194 4, 373 14, 178 
= Costa Rica... : ; | 17,798 | 14,415 843 1,126 | 12, 287 8, 971 498 2,349 | 20,387 | 12,405 819 6, 268 
810 Cuba. ._.- ra | 183,890 | 117,111 | 3, 416 5,553 | 146,738 | 123, 163 2, 843 13,477 | 177,436 | 138, 565 4, 255 24, 264 
24. 709 Dominican Republic. -| 11,739 &, 843 346 410 11, 481 8, 397 411 1,014 14, 361 9, 986 1, 500 
1, 871 Guatemala... ..._.- | 16,099 | 12,641 | 527 1,548 | 13,672 9, 638 477 2,729 | 17,850} 10,810 740 5, 295 
ar | Leia 7,431 | 6,177 | 467 113 8, 557 6, 445 238 1, 063 9, 841 , 551 156 1, 561 
3. 798 Honduras ?......_.__.. | 10,255 | 7,806 194 911 | 11, 157 9, 133 147 1,424 | 10, 260 7, 421 188 2, 480 
™ Mexico 188, 330 | 158, 720 6, 360 5,720 | 155,277 | 135, 107 5, 738 8,088 | 187,556 | 166, 089 3, 759 9, 363 
—— Nicaragua... cae 10,437 | 9,142 153 6, 772 5, 185 143 1,309 | 13, 8, 257 272 4, 663 
Panama, Republic of...._. 32, 917 26, 416 1, 045 1,717 37, 928 28, 719 583 6, 197 40, 268 25, 656 1,017 10, 955 
El Salvador.............-- 8, 331 6, 473 390 956 8, 572 5, 736 398 1,999 | 11,943 8, 068 563 2, 855 
official *Converted to United States dollars from data reported in the national currencies of NoTE.—Nonmonetary gold and silver included. 
the various countries. Sources: Official trade statistics of the various countries and United States official 
! Fiscal year beginning Oct. 1 of preceding year. sources, 
1 Fiscal year beginning July 1 of preceding year. 
have production. In the United States, for fuel, fertilizers, feeding-stuffs and other Tran sport Is Vital Factor 
ade- instance, the average level of civilian con- things which they need in order to get 
Hol- sumption in 1944 was 3,367 calories a their agriculture going again. The Meanwhile the need to supply suf- 
gives day. In Canada it was 3,435; in Britain, sooner this can be done, the sooner they ficient food to tide over immediate diffi- 
le in 2,923. People engaged in heavy work in will be able to return to healthful living culties is urgent. Some supplies have 
. day these countries consume in excess of and assume their normal pl h been sent, the greater part consisting of 
} place in the 
4,000 calories per day. economic life of the world. Many of wheat and flour. The problem of these 
ever the liberated countries including France See ene S eee oe on eee 
suffi- Practical Realism Needed Belgium, and the Netherlands: wil b.. ie en eee 
tion: gium, , take the wheat across the Atlantic, but to 
‘or The United Nations are devoted to the paying for the supplies which are made take the wheat to the ports, and then to 
‘task task of tackling the food situation con- available to them. The other countries help the transport systems of the liber- 
i in- fronting the liberated areas in a realistic must be financed by UNRRA. ated areas with equipment and fuel so 
has and practical manner. The task is to The problem therefore is not one of that they can get the wheat to the urban 
utri- get the food to the people who need it charity, but helping to create the con- areas where it is most needed. 
nula- and to supply them as quickly as possible ditions in which stable government and Some part of the liberated-area re- 
, war with the transportation equipment, the a sound economy can be reestablished. quirements consist of commodities in 
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particularly short supply, like meat, fats 
and oils, and sugar. They represent the 
most difficult part of the problem which 
the recent conference faced. 


Much Still To Be Done 


Each of the three Governments con- 
cerned is now considering, in the light of 
a detailed examination of the facts, such 
measures as will enable it to make its 
appropriate contribution to the common 
problems which the conference con- 
sidered. 

There is now agreement on the facts, 
but much remains to be done. Full con- 
sultation with other governments of the 
United Nations as to their needs and re- 
sources will take place, so that all may 
cooperate in the restoration of a sound 
and healthy life in the countries liber- 
ated from the enemy by the triumphs of 
the Allied armies. 





Soviet Union 
Planning Unusual 
Reconstruction 


= (Continued from p. 11) 


they will be redesigned. Predictions are 
that the city will abound with pillars 
and that the architecture will be 
elaborate. 


Moscow 


City improvement plans for Moscow 
call for extending the height of some 
buildings, demolishing others, and mov- 
ing a few to new sites. Wooden struc- 
tures will be torn down to make way for 
new and modern multistory apartments. 
Some buildings are of too great value 
to tear down, but because of the con- 
struction of new streets and the recon- 
struction of old ones, they will be moved. 
It has been demonstrated that buildings 
can be so moved that the work carried 
on in them is not interrupted. Indica- 
tions are that most of the old buildings 
will have new facades. The pavilion 
built for the New York World’s Fair, now 
stored in warehouses, will be reerected in 
Moscow. 

The center of Moscow will be com- 
prised largely of buildings of five or six 
stories, and only the important adminis- 
trative buildings will be higher than 
this. Apartment houses of four or five 
stories will be included in this central 
zone. In suburban areas two-story 
apartment units will be planned to ac- 
commodate from four to eight families, 
and garden space will be provided near 
each unit. Families forced to vacate 
buildings scheduled to be demolished will 
move temporarily to these units which, 
although built quickly of mass-produced 
materials, will be permanent structures. 
They will continue to be used after they 
have been vacated by the families who 
move to the modern multistory apart- 
ments in the center of the city. 

Construction of permanent individual 
homes will not be of as much importance 
in Moscow as in other cities, but a num- 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





| Date of 


| ~ 
Trade-mark Class No. and product oatine 
| tion 
1945 
Clicquot Club-....| 45—Soft drinks Apr. 23 
All American --| 17—Cigarettes__......... | Do. 
Lavanderia y Tin- | Commercial mark of | Do. 
toreria “‘San An-| laundry and dry-clean-| 
tonio”’ Guate- | ing establishment. | 
mala C, A. 











The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Dry Goods and Clothing, Importers and 
Dealers—Australia. 

Fibers, Producers and Exporters—Haiti. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Chile. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Guatemala. 





ber of them will be built along highways 
leading from the city. Many temporary 
prefabricated houses will be erected by 
the government. 

A wide belt of trees will encircle this 
city and within its peripheral line will be 
rings of boulevards, one within another. 
These “ringed streets” may be as wide as 
110 to 120 meters. Radial streets will 
emanate from the central section of 
Moscow intersecting the boulevards. 
Streets in the central part will be wide 
enough to handle the heavy auto traffic 
of the future, and parking space also will 
be provided. Asphalt and concrete will 
be used for the pavements, but in repav- 
ing cobblestoned streets the base will be 
retained and covered with asphalt. 
Those streets which cannot be repaved 
immediately will be kept in repair with 
cobblestones. Until 1930, Moscow was 
almost entirely a “cobblestone city.” 

Surface transportation will be by 
trolley-busses and streetcars, the street- 
car system extending to the suburbs. 
Direct auto thoroughfares from the 
newer sections to the factory district also 
will be built. Surface transportation will 
be augmented by the subway, four sec- 
tions of which have been completed. The 
underground system will follow some- 
what the general arrangement of streets 
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and circular boulevards on the surface, 
The fourth or newest section of the sub- 
way corresponds to one of the ringed 
boulevards on the surface and intersects 
those sections of the underground system 
which run from the center toward the 
circumference. Plans provide for the 
further extension of the subway system. 

Because of predominant’ westerly 
winds, factories will be located in the 
eastern section of Moscow to keep the 
smoke as far away from its center as pos- 
sible. Expansion of the city will take 
place chiefly in the southwest and north- 
west, with the southwest section being 
devoted mostly to various large-scale 
cottage developments. Present plans are 
to erect in Moscow a new stadium which 
will seat 100,000 people. 

As in other Russian cities, central heat- 
ing stations will be provided and coal 
and peat will be used for fuel. 


Novgorod and Voronezh 


Plans for the city of Novgorod are to 
preserve its Old-World appearance and 
retain its white churches and quiet low 
houses. Its own historic Kremlin will 
remain in the center. To the south of 
the Kremlin will be a large, open, paved 
square, surrounding which will be ad- 
ministrative and public buildings. None 
of these buildings will be more than one 
or two stories high—the city’s roof line 
being determined by the fact that the 
buildings in the Kremlin are compara- 
tively low. The new buildings erected 
will harmonize with the historical archi- 
tecture of the city, and its old churches 
will be completely restored. 

The rebuilding plans for Voronezh take 
into consideration a view from the center 
of the city to the river, of which its people 
are justly proud. The old buildings 
which formerly blocked the view will not 
be rebuilt, and a wide tree-lined boule- 
vard will run along the cliff on the river 
bank. All industrial enterprises will be 
moved from the center of the city to the 
outskirts, and houses will be built in the 
suburbs. 


Buildings of Various Types 


Postwar building plans being formu- 
lated throughout Russia call for many 
prefabricated and _ individually built 
houses. In addition, many two-story 
multifamily dwellings will be built 
by the government. Among the prin- 
cipal building materials used in these 
postwar dwellings will be wood, brick, 
plywood, cinder block, and gypsum. 
Cinder block will be used particularly in 
the Donets Basin, and gypsum in the 
Ukraine. 

Individual construction will depend 
upon individual initiative, the supply of 
local raw materials, and handicraft 
methods, and will play an important role 
in Russia’s reconstruction program. (In 
Stalingrad, for example, 20,000 plots of 
land had been assigned prior to Decem- 
ber 1944 to individual home builders.) 
Workers who wish to build their own 
homes will be allocated a plot of land 
by the factory or enterprise for which 
they work. Money will be loaned to 
them, technical advice made available, 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Commercial Exports Mounting: Fact Forms Striking 


Feature of March Foreign-Trade Figures 


The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, has announced that the 
recent marked decline in United States 
exports was halted abruptly in March 
when the total of United States exports 
increased to $1,029,000,000, 17 percent 
greater than in February. This increase 
resulted principally from a 36-percent 
increase in non-lend-lease or commer- 
cial exports while lend-lease exports in- 
creased by only 9 percent. General im- 
ports with a value of $371,000,000 during 
March exceeded February imports by 
14 percent and showed the greatest value 
since May 1944. 

However, the total of exports for the 
first quarter of 1945, which amounted 


to $2,811,000,000, reflected the general 
decline of the past 9 months and was ac- 
tually 18 percent lower than the total 
for the first 3 months of 1944. In con- 
trast, general imports for January- 
through-March 1945, which totaled $1,- 
029,000,000, not only maintained the high 
level established in the first quarter of 
1944 but showed a moderate increase of 
6 percent over this period of 1944. 

The increase in value-of March ex- 
ports was due principally to the rise 
in non-lend-lease or commercial exports 
to $305,000,000 compared with $223,000,- 
000 for commercial exports in February. 
Lend-lease shipments of $725,000,000 in 
March compared with $659,000,000 in 


TABLE 1.—Value of United States Kxrports, January 1944 to March 1945 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Year and month 





Total '. 
1044 monthly av erage 


1945 
January ._.. 
February - 
March. . 
Cumulative totals, ! January-Marei: 
1944 


1945. 
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February also contributed to the increase 
of total exports. Commercial exports for 
the first quarter of 1945, in contrast to 
total exports, totaled $779,000,000, sur- 
passing such exports for the correspond- 
ing period in 1944 by 21 percent. The 
quarterly total of lend-lease exports was 
$2,032,000,000, or 27 percent less than 
the quarterly total in 1944, and accounts 
for the recent drop in total exports. The 
first quarter of 1945 found lend-lease 
shipments comprising 72 percent of to- 
tal exports as compared with the 81 per- 
cent of total exports which lend-lease 
comprised in the first 3 months of 1944. 

The rise in the March dollar value of 
exports accompanied an even greater 
increase in the physical volume of ex- 
ports, the shipping weight for March ex- 
ports reaching 12,877,000,000 pounds, 34 
percent above the February shipping 
weight. The trend of shipping weight 
for March imports was also upward, as 
the physical volume amounted to 10,488,- 
000,000 pounds, 21 percent above the 
February shipping weight. 


























! Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slichtly from sum of rounded amounts. 


TABLE 2.—Shipping Weight of United States Erports, January 1944 to March 1945 





Year and Month 


1944 

January 
February 
March. 
April... 

igh. 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total ! 
1944 monthly avearge 


1945 
January -. 
February - 
March 
restive totals 1, ‘January- March: 


1945 


ote oo, | Domestic | Vend-lease | Percent Taste 3.—Value and Shipping Weight of 
| foreign mer- | "perchan | and | OL lend- United States Imports of Merchandise, 
| one eluding, —— _ | to total January 1944 to March 1945 
| lend-lease) | D@-lease dise axpante [Values in thousands of dollars; shipping weight in 
— millions of pounds 
| 
| ign] Lamas) stat) a 
| 1, 106, 9 1, 1 81 ? for con- 
| 1196,992 | 1,187,318 | 950, 927 79 General imports '| “Simp. 
| 1, 226,044 | 1, 216, 225 986, 375 80 tion? 
i, = 7 i, — - My png = e Year and month 
| 15197, 250 | 1,190,196 | "936, 247 78 Ship- 
1, 188, 001 1, 180, 786 928, 106 78 Value pin: Value 
1, 191,640 | 1, 185, 450 953, 80 weight 
| . 1,142,274 | 1, 136,901 895, 234 78 
| 1, 184,465 | 1, 176, 054 901, 961 76 
933, 883 925, 338 683, 73 1944 vn tok dee ee 
— - NT LD, . 
| 14,284,405 | 14,144,701 | 11, 286,936 |. February_............... 313,206 | 9,373 | 304, 594 
| 4, 186, 200 | 1, 178, 725 940, 578 79 7 i SPS aa 358,622 | 9,753 | 357,372 
 Reeeweneien Sia | ten | sen 
| SR ase 11, 
900, 108 893, 166 648, 372 oe SSeS 331, 377 | 10,388 | 323, 188 
881, 638 872, 762 658, 987 75 TO og Se 467 | 9,284 | 290,002 - 
1, 029, 295 | 1,016, 285 724, 714 70 August. RASA AT ape 10, 163 a 
SNNNON 300-5... et 1 
3, 420, 030 3,400,949 | 2,775, 088 81 CU ac cage 328, 643 | 10,558 | 331, 599 
2,811,041 | 2,782,213 | 2,032,073 7 November.._....._.._..-- 321,922 | 9,404} 323,779 
. PORNO 2 os 336,082 | 8, 940 332, 821 
Ne i acinckae 3, 913, 179 |119, 281 | 3,871,796 
1944 monthly average_.__- 326,098 | 9,940 322, 650 
1945 
In millions of pounds Te Beppo Rep ae ett 333,923 | 9,416 355, 188 
ee Februaty. 222-2. Sus 755 | 8,040 | $30, 7 
l Weteheamorte! o.oo | sais Fe eee : . 
Total export Domestic | Lend-lease Percent Cosnitiative tals: Sia 
foreign merchan- | domestic | of lend uary-Mar 
merchandise | pee | Se tee | Step paeter aes | 971,950 | 28,085 | 966, 533 
(including lend- lease) pe sa el exports 1945 owen sent wceeessane i, 028, 577 28, 541 z, 049, 739 
lend-lease) pas 
REE MRP ERNE ES Bo AS oS | 1 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
| sumption and entries into bonded customs ware: 
10, 355 10, 354 | 5, 016 48 2 Imports for sonsumption include entries for immedi- 
10, 695 10, 617 | 5, 087 48 ate consumption and withdrawals from bonded customs 
12, 120 | 12, 007 | 5,312 44 ——— for farmer 
15, 418 | 15, 243 | 6, 201 | 40 mt sum of unrounded figures, hence 
19, 374 | 19, 240 | 7, 721 | 40 any y differ 3 ightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
20, 307 | 20, 188 | 8, 305 | 41 
nel wee | oe 4 October 1944 imports from the Latin 
17,325 | 17,281 | «6, 706 | 39 American republics, valued at $136,985,- 
of am os vo ° 000, showed a striking gain of 35 percent 
10,270| 10,158} «8,074 | 49‘ over the preceding month, whereas Oc- 
~ tober exports to these republics amount- 
eee): RR eee 41. ~—«ed._: to $87,053,000, indicating a moderate 
Ne increase of 8 percent over the month of 
10, a0 | 10, 908 5 519 ss September. The value of United States 
9, 617 | 9. 553 | 4. 928 5l import and export trade with these coun- 
12,877 | 12,746 | 6, 930 | 544 tries during October compared favor- 
33, 170 | 32, 978 | 15, 415 | 46 ably with the trade during the first 9 
32, 044 32, 695 17, 370 | 53 months of 1944, as exports increased by 

















! Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


























2.5 percent and imports increased by 4 — 
percent over the January-through-Sep- 
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tember monthly average. The acceler- 
ated rate of increase in imports is re- 
flected in the $49,932,000 value of dollar 
credits established by the Latin Ameri- 
can republics during October as com- 
pared with the monthly average dollar 
credit of $46,523,000 built up for the first 
9 months of 1944—based solely on mer- 
chandise trade. 

Trade between the United States and 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands during October 1944 totaled $27,- 
884,000, a decrease of 22 percent from 
the value of this trade in September. 
The decline in trade for October was 
caused principally by a sharp drop in 
shipments from these territories to the 
United States which amounted to $13,- 
379,000, a drop of 42 percent from the 
preceding month. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports as well as revisions in previous 
month’s totals are presented in the ac- 
companying tables: 


TaBLE 4.—Value of United States Export 
and Import Merchandise Trade With 
Latin American Republics and Canada, 
October 1944 

















{In thousands of dollars] 
Imports 
Country Total : oa for con- 
= exports sump- 
ports * tion * 
Latin American Re- 
publics: 
Bvt 19, 299 | 16, 242 16, 621 
Guatemala--_________- 1,065 | 1,024 1, 018 
E) Salvador _--__.__- 818 619 614 
a | | 
icaragua............ 

Goalies | ost| as| 
Panama, Republic of 188 203 203 
SEC, 13, 349 | 32, 185 32, 187 
| EE RLS 370 | 1,288 1, 293 
Dominican Republic 213; 1,008 1, 008 
Colombia. -.-........-- 6, 048 | 20, 669 20, 652 
Venezuela__........-- 7,781 | 6,505 6, 556 
Ecuador__......-....- 853 | 1,510 1, 494 
i ae 2,322 1,816 1, 862 
Se Sa 818 150 285 
iat ntalndndioeen 3,601 | 10,000 10, 227 
I iitindiin ton nsibianies 20, 183 | 23,763 24, 248 
| SSE" 193 230 280 
OS ee 2,496 | 6,639 4, 957 
Argentina_..........-. 2,885 | 11,683 12, 874 
I ions sc 87,053 |136, 985 137, 783 
ia etipopikécnanee 122, 359 |114, 239 113, 931 











1 Includes domestic and foreign merchandise. 

? General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sam ion and entries into bonded customs warehouses. 

ports for consumption include entries for immedi- 

fe consumption and withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 

4 Totals represent sum of unrounded Roma, hence may 
differ slightly from sum of sommped amounts. 





Gas Situation, Barbados 


Bridgetown, Barbados, British West 
Indies, and its suburbs are supplied with 
gas manufactured by a British-owned 
firm in Bridgetown. Although the com- 
pany sells to 50 commercial houses and 
to the city for some street lighting, the 
475 private householders who use it for 
cooking and for water heating form the 
majority of the customers. No bottled 
gas is used in Barbados. 





Total exports of orange oil from Ja- 
maica in 1944 amounted to 32,884 pounds, 
valued at £35,941, compared with 2,000 
pounds, valued at about £1,200, in 1943. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
May 14, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 

No. 620—Current Export Bulletin No. 

243, May 9, 1945 


I. Cert@in French Destinations Included in 

Group K. 

A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective immediately, the 
following destinations are removed from 
group G and included in group K: 

French Equatorial Africa (including Chad, 
Gabon, Middle Congo, and Ubangi Shari). 

French Cameroons. 

Madagascar. 

Reunion. 

French India (including Pondichery, Kari- 
kal, Chandernagor, Mahe, and Yanaon). 

B. All provisions applicable to group K 
destinations are hereby extended to include 
these destinations. 


Il. Exportation of Olives, Schedule B No. 
1252.95. 


Effective immediately, olives (including 
green, ripe, stuffed, or pickled) schedule B No. 
1252.95, are removed from the export license 
application limit procedure as set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 
153, item 8, which is amended accordingly. 
Exporters may now file applications to export 
olives to the other American Republics with- 
out reference to quarterly limits formerly 
suggested by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration for individual exporters. This step 
is taken due to the more plentiful supply of 
olives; however, they will remain under 
quota by countries. 


Ill. General License G-Post Extended to the 
Philippine Islands. 


A. Effective immediately, the provisions of 
general license G-POST as set forth in Com- 


IV. Changes in General License. 


prehensive Export Schedule No. 17, pages 128 
and 129, are extended to permit the export 
of gifts and samples, by mail, from the United 
States, its territories and possessions to the 


Philippine Islands. The Philippine Islands 
are hereby included in group II of the 
G-POST countries. 

The articles and materials which may be 
exported under the general license G-POST, 
as well as the general license value limita- 
tions for each commodity, are listed in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14, pages 
8 through 86, Numerical Schedule of Com- 
modities, Section I, as amended by Current 
Export Bulletins Nos. 232, 233, 239, 240, 241 
(Announcements 606, 608, 615, 617, and 618 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 24, 
May 5, and May 12, 1945), and Subject IV of 
this Bulletin. 

B. Packages may be sent to the Philippine 
Islands under this general license subject to 
the provisions set forth below: 

1. Not more than one parcel per week may 
be mailed by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee. (The 
naming of addressees, other than known 
ultimate addressees, for the purpose of evad- 
ing the limitations of this general license is 
prohibited.) 

2. The total value of the contents of the 
package shall not be in excess of $25.00. 

8. The tota] weight of a package may not 
exceed 11 pounds. 

4. Only gifts and samples may be sent, 
without the expectation or requirement that 
compensation for the, goods will be paid by 
the addressee or any other person in the 
country of destination. 

C. When utilizing this general license, the 
addressor is required to place the letters 
“G-POST” on the address side of parcel wrap- 
pers. For the guidance of exporters, it is 
suggested that they contact local post offices 
for information regarding postage rates, the 
liberated areas of the Philippine Islands to 
which mail service has been resumed, and 
other matters under the jurisdiction of the 
Post Office Department. 


The following changes in general license are effective immediately unless otherwise noted: 
































” } on 
—— General license | GLV value | ihmite group | G-POST value 
Com- - : group limits group K G+4 limits 
gmeree Commodity GD) PTA F se id Aa 
cule | } ae ee 
B No. Old | New Old | New Old New | Old | New 
DAIRY PRODUCTS | 
0064.00 | Dried skimmed milk (roller process)! K| None| 100 | 1 1| 1 1 | I 
| | 
OTHER INEDIBLE ANIMALS AND 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
| | | 
0999.98 | Ovarian giands !.................-.-- K | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 | 25 
0999.98 | Pituitary glands !_.........._...___.. K | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 | 25 
NAVAL STORES, GUMS AND RESINS 
2189.93 | Gum benzoin t_......................| Nome | None | *1 | None | *1 | None *1 None 
| | | | 
DRUGS, HERBS, LEAVES, AND ROOTS, | | 
CRUDE | 
| } 
BS, SEES SE ee Eee: None | None| %100| °500; °25/ °25| %25| *25 
2209.11 | Hyoscyamus (henbane)!_- None | None *100 *1 |} #25 | *1 | *25 | ‘i 
2209.88 | Belladonna leaves and root None | None *100 500; °25| °25) °%25 *25 
2209. 88 | Patchouli leaves. -................-.- None | None| *100/} *500; °25| °%25| 25) *25 
2209. 88 | Psyllium seeds...................---- None | None 1 100 | l | 25 1 | 
Be OS eee None | None *100 "500 | = *25 "25 *25 | *25 
2209.88 | Stramonium or jimson weed, dried 
leaves and flowering tops_-_...._... None | None 100 500 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 
2209.88 | Other crude drugs, herbs, leaves and | 
EER Ere Ee TS None | None 100 500 | 25 | 25 | 25 25 


é ee date of change May 15, 1 








An asterisk preceding a pe Bd ‘itmitation indicates that all forms, conversions, and derivatives of the com- 


modities, even though not covered by the schedule B number for the entry,{are included.: 
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Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 


merce 
Schedule 
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-_—— 


6065. 00 
6077. 98 
6077. 98 


6454. 30 


7013. 00 


7014. 00 


7018. 00 
7070. 00 


7744. 30 


7744. 30 
7744. 30 
7744. 70 


7744. 70 


8025. 98 
8069. 10 


8069. 20 


8119. 98 
8119. 98 
8120. 00 


8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123. 00 
8123.00 
8123. 00 
$123.00 


8124. 03 


8124. 13 
8124. 19 
8124. 98 


8127. 93 


8127. 94 
8127. 95 


8127. 98 
8127. 98 
8127. 98 



































General license | | GLV value _ BS ree oad G-POST value 
rou m: rou “e 
Commodity _ esheens G-+4 
Old New Old New Old New Old New 
STEEL MILL PRODUCTS 
Malleable-iron screwed pipe fittings!_| None | None 500 100 25 25 25 25 
Iron pipe fittings, n. e. 8. -..........- None K 500 100 25 25 25 25 
Steel pipe fittings, n. e. s.!__...._.-_- None | None 500 100 25 25 25 25 
BRASS AND BRONZE MANUFACTURE 
PRO IR hi inka wnt Selec cases None | None 250 100 225 225 1 1 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND 

APPARATUS 
Batteries, storage, 6 and 12 volt 

(include aircraft automotive and 

radio batteries and knocked-down 

SUUMRTTOE). fo eccbasiccccccentareas None | None 100 | None 25 | None 25 None 
Batteries, storage, other (include 

knocked-down assemblies) !.__._._- None | None 100 | None 25 | None 25 | None 
Batteries, wet-cell primary, n.e.s.1__| None | None 100 | None 25 | None 25 None 
Hair driers, electric, domestic. _...__- None K 100 100 25 25 25 25 

OTHER INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
Piping system body valves, iron, 

other than globe and angle. _.__.__. None K 500 100 25 25 25 25 
Plumbing valves with bodies ofiron..| None K 1 100 1 25 1 25 
Plumbing valves with bodies of steel..| None | None 1 500 1 25 1 25 
Piping system valves with bodies of 

brass, bronze or other nonferrous 

metals !___. i en wid apiece bee eee’ ta 100 100 25 1 25 1 
Plumbing valves with bodies of 

brass, bronze or other nonferrous 

WII cco etc enbdeiekin chkwae aun None | None 1 100 1 1 1 1 

COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 
Acetanilide, not medicinal _-_......._. None | None | *] *100 *} *25 *1 *25 
Methy]! salicylate, technical and me- 

oS ere None | None 1 100 1 25 1 25 
Sodium benzoate, technical and me- 

GC cen cccttnsahickonunee None | None *! *100 * *25 *1 #25 

MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 

PREPARATIONS 
CONE vo iccdoscanawieastccccancks eee | Pe a | *100 *1 *25 nd | *25 
ee ESRI S ELC CN None | None *] *100 ae | #25 *] *25 
Biologics for animal and veterinary ° 

ES RAE EE ER EEE: None | None 1 500 1 25 1 25 
Desicol kapseals............-.-......| Nome | None 1 *500 1 *25 1 #25 
Hormones, ovarian extract in bulk_..| None | None *1 100 % 25 *1 25 
ee RE AEs oe None | None *1 *500 *] "25 *] *25 
Hormones, pituitary extract in bulk.| None | None *1 100 *1 25 *1 25 
Liver extract in bulk_................| None | None *1 100 *1 25 ¥ 25 
Pituitary powder in bulk............| None | None *1 100 *1 25 *1 25 
Procholou tablets..................--| None | None 1 *500 1 *25 1 *25 
EE, ....coceetceansitine None | None 1 *500 1 "25 1 *25 
TO Ena ctatedvatsAnewanesnaseciosnl A + eee “i *100 *l *25 5a *25 
Ovarian substance in bulk_-....... -| None | None *] 100 % 25 "% 25 
Other glandular products, enzymes, 

ferments, organotherapeutics and 

culture media (except insulin).....| None | None *] *500 *] *25 *] *25 
Fluid extract of belladonna leaf, N. 

F. and root, U. 8. P.; tincture of 

belladonna, U. 8. P.; and bella- 

donna liniment, N. F. (See 

SUSI... RE PCIE TIENTS *1 *500 *1 *25 *] *25 
Fluid extract and tincture of hyos- 

CO cinicns <tnvtqcnetieninnins dapune None | None *100 *500 °25 *25 *25 *25 
Fluid extract and tincture of stra- 

NE Sana woieed nis .--s..----| None | None *100 *500 *25 *25 *25 *25 
Elixirs, tinctures, fluid extracts, and 

similar liquid solutions non-proprie- 

tary, n. e. s. not containing a re- 

stricted medicinal *_ _.............- None | None 100 500 25 25 25 25 
Extract of belladonna and belladonna 

ointment and plaster, U. 8. P. 

(See 8150.01 and 8151.00.)__.........} None | None *100 *500 *25 *25 *25 *25 
Extract of hyoseyamus (henbane)....| None | None *100 *500 °25 *25 *25 *25 
Extract of stramonium and stramo- 

BiG SOUR. 5 cnceccnusestosisia None} None 100 500 25 25 25 25 
IEE RD PIE NE ee None | None a | *100 *] *25 | *25 
Hexamethylenetetramine - _.......... None | None 1 100 1 25 1 25 
Other tablets, pills, capsules, pow- 

ders, ointments and similar manu- 

factures, n. e. s. not containing a 

restricted medicinal 3.............- None | None 1 500 1 25 1 25 
Acetophenetidine.................-.. None | None pe *100 3 *25 | *25 
Phenolphthalein.............--...--- None | None a *100 *1 *25 ad | *25 
Sulfarsphenamine-............-....-. None | None 1 *500 1 *25 *1 *25 
PS EERIE EE AERA ee None | None ne *100 “3 *25 1 *25 
ee EEE REN eee None | None nd *100 *1 *25 * *25 
Bromural...........- LET eRe TR PN None | None 1 100 1 25 1 25 
CREO ONL.» coc cccbvinvecisoswahll None | None ; *100 “ *25 pt | *25 
Calcium gluconate..............-...- None | None *] *100 *% *25 *] *25 
CII wie etna ons Ch ereddeuqubenkan None | None 1 100 1 25 1 25 


1 Effective date of change May 15, 1945. 
?GLV value limit for shipments to Argentina $1.00. 
+ A restricted medicinal is any medicinal having a specific value limitation preceded by an asterisk as set forth in 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, section I 
*An asterisk preceding a dollar-value limitation ) 
ties, even though not covered by the schedule B number for the entry, are included. 
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8-86, or any medicinal listed in item 5, pages 127 and 128. 
that all forms, conversions, and derivatives of the commodi- 
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Soviet Union | 
Planning Unusual 
Reconstruction 


(Continued from p. 44) 


and assistance will be given in procur- 
ing materials. They will be offered 
standard designs suitable for their needs. 
The worker, himself, may do the actual 
construction with the assistance of spe- 
cialists such as bricklayers or stone fit- 
ters who will be furnished by the en- 
terprise, or he may hire some or all of 
the work done. 

In contrast to individually constructed 
homes are the prefabricated houses 
scheduled to comprise a large portion of 
Russia’s future dwellings. These houses 
will be manufactured by State-owned 
factories located near the sources of raw 
materigls, and will be transported as 
whole units or in sections on flatcars to 
their destination. Erected and owned 
by the State, they will be relatively per- 
manent structures, usually of one story, 
and will accommodate from one to three 
families. 

Two-story apartments also will be 
erected by the State on a large scale. 
While these will not be entirely pre- 
fabricated, mass-production methods 
will be employed and certain parts of the 
dwellings will be factory-made. 

Although the designs of the individual 
homes, prefabricated homes, and two- 
story multifamily dwellings will be 
standardized, they will not present a uni- 
formity of appearance. Different color 
schemes, various systems of decoration, 
certain variations in design, and numer- 
ous other devices will be employed to 
break the monotony. 

Today the Soviet Union is continuing 
its plans for the reconstruction of many 
of its important cities, and is capitalizing 
on the opportunity which resulted from 
wartime destruction, to make finer, more 
beautiful, and more completely utili- 
tarian cities than those of prewar years. 


(Continued from p. 17) 


prices and combat inflationary tenden- 
cies. Foreign companies operating in 
Ecuador are assisting the Government 
by selling foodstuffs and other necessi- 
ties to employees below cost. Rice pro- 
duction for 1945 is tentatively estimated 
at 1,500,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each) as compared with 1,752,217. quin- 
tals in 1944. It is expected that approx- 
imately half of the production will be 
available for export, principally to Cuba 
and Venezuela. Earlier reports of a crop 
failure as a result of drought conditions 
in some producing areas have been re- 
vised as a result of recent rains. Cacao 
producers expect the 1945 output to ex- 
ceed the poor 1944 crop of 294,516 quin- 
tals by one-third and to be approximately 
equal to the relatively abundant .1943 
yield of 393,899 quintals. This would 
indicate exports of at least 18,000,000 
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kilograms as compared with 14,000,000 
kilograms in 1944. Coffee production, on 
the other hand, is not expected to exceed 
300,000 quintals as compared with 350,000 
quintals in 1944. 

The gold-mining operations of the 
South American Development Co. at 
Portovelo were resumed at 60 percent of 
capacity on April 22. This enterprise, 
which directly or indirectly supports 
some 30,000 persons, has been inactive 
since January 21, 1945, as a result of a 
flooded mine, complicated by power 
break-down. The United States mining 
companies in Ecuador are seriously con- 
cerned, however, over a provision in the 
Ecuador Constitution promulgated in 
March 1945, providing for a 6-hour day 
and for Sunday and holiday pay for mine 
workers. It is claimed that this pro- 
vision will render operations unprofit- 
able. 

The British-owned Manta-Santa Ana 
Railway has notified the Government of 
its intention to suspend operations May 
15 because of financial difficulties. The 
municipality of Guayaquil has an- 
nounced that construction will begin 
promptly on a low-cost housing project 
which is being financed through a loan 
of 10,000,000 sucres made by the Office 
of Pensions and the Office of Social Se- 
curity.“The municipality will issue 6 
percent bonds for the amount of the loan. 
A Government spokesman announced on 
April 26 that a loan of $6,500,000 had 
been arranged with the Central Bank to 
be used for agricultural development and 
the construction of highways. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


The marked expansion of import ac- 
tivity in Colombia was reflected in the 
increase in exchange purchases for the 
payment of imports, which rose from 
$26,861,000 during the first quarter of 
1944 to $44,421,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1945, an increase of 78 percent. 
Exchange derived from exports, the ac- 
quisition of gold, and the introduction of 
new capital, on the other hand, totaled 
almost the same during the two periods. 
As a result, purchases of exchange ex- 
ceeded sales by more than $3,000,000 
during the first quarter of the year, as 
compared with an excess of exchange 
sales over purchases amounting to nearly 
$14,500,000 during the first 3 months of 
1944. In order to correct this tendency, 
the Government required importers to 
make a deposit of 5 percent of the value 
of all import licenses applied for, the 
deposit to be forfeited if the importa- 
tion of the corresponding merchandise 
was not effected. 

Nevertheless, the import movement 
continues at a heavy rate. Importers 
have been trying to close their exchange 
in payment of dollar debts as soon as 
possible, and the banks have reported 
that many importers are making pay- 
ment in advance of insurance claims or 
are voluntarily opening advance bank 
credits in the United States in order to 
avoid the possibility of their transac- 
tions being blocked by future controls, 
which are generally expected to be in- 
troduced by the Colombian Government. 
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a ag General license | GLV value | bw — G-POST value 
Com- | . ; group limits group K | G+4 limits 
merce | Commodity ie “ee | 2d RARE crab 

Schedule | ' l a Se aa l oe 
B No. | Old New Old New Old New | Old New 

| 
. 

8135.98 | Chiniofon . None | None *! *100 | *) *25 +; |* *25 
8135. 98 | Chloramine B and T None | None 1 100 | l 25 1 25 
8135.98 | Mapharsen ‘ None | None l *500 | I *25 *I *25 
8135.98 | Neoarsphenamine None | None l *500 | l *25 "3 *25 
8135.98 | Novolgin None | None 1 100 1 25 l 25 
8135.98 | Phenobarbital None | None *] *100 | *| *25 | *1 *25 
8135.98 | Santonine eS None | None *] *500 ad *25 *! *25 
8135.98 | Sodium cacodylate None | None *1/ *100 *] *25 a *25 
8135.98 | Tannigen (acetyl-tannic acid) None | None | *] *100 *! *25 nd | *25 
8135.98 | Tryparsamide Re ...-..| None | None | 1 *500 l *25 *] *25 
8135.98 | Medicinal chemicals for prescription | | 

use, n. e. S. not containing restrict- | | 
ed medicinals_.....................| None | None 100 500 25 25 25 | 25 

8151.00 | Belladonna liniments, n.e.s_.._.__..| None | None 100 500 25 25 25 25 

8180.03 | Extract and fluid extract of bella- | 

} donna leaf and root; tincture of | 

| belladonna, U. S. P.; belladonna 

| ointment, U. 8. P.; homatrophine 

| (belladonna root) _. PEE ap None | None *100 *500 *25 *25 *25 *25 
8180.13 | Extract, fluid extract and tincture 

| of hyoscyamus._._____- te None | None *100 *500 *25 *25 *25 *25 
8180.14 | Extract and fluid extract of stramo | | 

| ium (jimson weed) : ae None None *100 *500 #25 *25 | °25 *25 

8180.98 | Ovaritone Se TRAE wie None | None 25 100 25 25 | 25 | 25 

8180.98 | Proprietary medicinal preparations, 
; 0. @. 8, not containing a restricted 
medicinal None | None 100 500 25 25 25 25 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
8206. 00 Thallium sulfate None | None 1 ] 1 l 25 ] 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

8344.03 | Sodium bromide ; ‘ None | None *] *100 1 | *25 *] *25 
8397.41 | Mercurous chloride (calomel) None | None ae | *100 *1 *25 *1 *25 
8397. 42 Mercuric chloride (corrosive sub- 

limate)__..___- oe ; None | None *| *100 *} *25 ra *25 

8397.43 | Mercuric fulminate_____._. a“ None | None _ *100 "7 *25 *] °25 
8397.45 | Mercuric oxide (red and yellow) | None | None *] *100 | *1 | *25 < °25 
8397. 48 Other mercury salts and compounds_.| None | None *1 *100 " *25 *] *25 
8398.98 | Calcium phosphate . .....--| None | None | l 100 1 | 25 1 25 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 

9142. 00 Ophthalmic lenses, except blanks....| None | None 1 15 1 15 | None | None 

9143.90 | Lenses, optical for spectacles, eye- IK | None l 15 1 15 l None 
} glasses and goggles, except ophthal- 
mic lenses. 





*An asterisk preceding a dollar-value limitation indicates that all forms, conversions, and derivatives of the com- 
modities, even though not covered by the Schedule B number for the entry, are included. 


1 Effective date of change May 15, 1945. 


Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license or whose GLV dollar value limits have 
been reduced which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 


date may also be exported under the previous general license. 


Shipments of any of the above commodities whose 


G-POST dollar value limits have been reduced and which were mailed prior to the effective date of this amendment may 
also be exported under the G-POST general license provisions previously in effect. 





It has been reliably reported that a 
new plan for import control will provide 
for a preferential class of merchandise 
urgently needed in Colombia. For such 
goods, importers would deposit 2 percent 
of the value of the order at the time im- 
port licenses were obtained. For other 
goods, advance deposits ranging from 5 
to 20 percent would be exacted. Each 
class of merchandise would be entitled 
to a fixed percentage of the foreign ex- 
change available to Colombia from oper- 
ations of a previous base period. The 
foreign exchange accumulated during 
the past few years would be made avail- 


able at the rate of only 25 percent per 
year, and be limited to the more essen- 
tial categories of imported goods. 

The rise in the cost of living continued 
during April, an increase of 4.1 percent 
having been registered over the preced- 
ing month. The heavier credit demands 
for financing the production and distri- 
bution of higher-priced merchandise re- 
sulted in an increase during April of 
loans and discounts of the Bank of the 
Republic (Banco de la Reptblica) to 
member banks to the highest level re- 
corded since the foundation of that insti- 
tution. 
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As a result of this situation, the Co- 
lombian Government has relaxed an- 
other previously established capital- 
freezing regulation. By a Presidential 
decree of April 21, the required bank re- 
serves against quick liabilities with the 
Bank of the Republic have been reduced, 
freeing funds estimated to total approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 pesos ($13,700,000) . 

Values on the Bogota stock exchange 
continued to decline during April, al- 
though a steadier tendency was evident. 
Government revenues continued to in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, but the fiscal deficit 
also continued to mount to the total of 
27,761,000 pesos ($15,800,000). Total 
revenues for the first quarter of 1945 
reached 22,604,000 pesos ($12,900,000) 
as compared with 13,162,000 pesos ($7,- 
500,000) for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, an increase of almost 
78 percent. 

The coffee market was quiet during 
the past month, and internal prices as 
established by the National Federation 
of Coffee Growers (Federacién Nacional 
de Cafeteros) remained unchanged. Un- 
favorable reports regarding recent coffee 
yields make it doubtful that the official 
estimate of 5,533,000 bags ‘(of 60 kilo- 
grams each) will be reached in 1945. A 
threatened strike of coffee pickers in the 
Departments of Cundinamarca and To- 
lima apparently has calmed down, at 
least for the time being. Coffee exports 
since October 1, .1944, have totaled 
2,262,422 bags. 

The recent appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a new Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum (Ministro de Minas y Petro- 
leos), Dr, Jesus Antonio Guzman, con- 
stituted a development of considerable 
importance for the Colombian oil indus- 
try. The new Minister has stated his 
intention to exert every effort to obtain 
the passage by Congress of a new petro- 
leum law. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mezico) 


On the eve of VE-Day there was in- 
creased interest in Mexican commercial 
circles regarding the immediate effects 
of developments in Europe. Local agents 
with connections in Switzerland or Swe- 
den were beginning to advertise these 
facilities, evidently in the expectation 
that with the end of active hostilities 
attractive opportunities for trade with 
those markets would soon develop. The 
realization of such hopes will depend 
almost entirely on the availability of 
shipping accommodations, since there is 
no doubt of the buyers’ receptiveness. 
For several years Mexican importers 
have been virtually restricted to a single 
source of supply, and, inasmuch as they 
were accustomed in prewar years to sat- 
isfying many specialty demands and cer- 
tain staple requirements in Europe, it is 
only natural that they should look with 
interest toward the renewal of old ties. 
Purthermore, there is the conviction that 
postwar Europe again will offer favor- 
able alternatives as to selections, terms 
of payment, and deliveries. It remains 
to be seen how valid will be the optimis- 
tic attitude of such groups, even if more 
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ample maritime services become avail- 
able. 

The purchase of 85,000 bales of Mexi- 
can cotton of the Lower California crop 
is reported to have. been concluded by 
local agents of an important American 
brokerage firm with the quasi-official 
Compafhia Exportadora e Importadora 
Mexicana, S. A. (Ceimsa). Although no 
description of the type or price paid is 
given, the cotton undoubtedly is of short- 
staple fiber similar to that grown in the 
United States. Current quotation on 
Mexican strict middling is approximately 
107.50 pesos per Spanish quintal of 46.01 
kilograms (101.43 pounds). 

Crop conditions in the main producing 
areas of the country were reported to be 
generally favorable at the beginning of 
May, with corn, the most important crop 
in Mexican internal economy, yielding 
a harvest of 2,440,000 metric tons. This 
is in accord with estimates made earlier 
in the year, and practically insures ade- 
quate corn supplies for 1945, with a safety 
margin of about 440,000 tons. The 1945 
crop is now expected to be about equal 
to that of 1944, despite mild drought con- 
ditions in some regions. 

Early sugar production estimates, how- 
ever, are being hedged, as dry weather 
conditions have tended to reduce yields. 
It now seems likely that the total for the 
grinding season which ends in July will 
not exceed 390,000 metric tons of sugar. 
This would entail a substantial deficit in 
the year’s supply, and foreshadows the 
necessity of imports later in the year of 
an amount equal to or greater than last 
year. 

Mexico’s first National Industrial Ex- 
position is to be held in Mexico City in 
October, according to an announcement 
by the Secretary of National Economy. 
The fair will take place in the nearby 
village of Tequexquital, Colonia Aragon, 
in the northern approach to Mexico City, 
and all sections of the Republic will be 
represented in the manufactures ex- 
hibited. 

In Mexico City a destructive 5-hour 
fire, of unknown’ origin, early in the 
morning of April 30, totally destroyed the 
Cooperative de Obreros de Vestuario y 
Equipo (Government factory) which 
made uniforms and other equipment for 
the armed forces of the nation. Not only 
was the building destroyed, but the 
machinery and other installations were 
wrecked, and substantial stores of raw 
materials and finished goods were ruined. 
The shortage of water hampered the 
efforts of the fire department in extin- 
guishing the blaze. A rigid investigation 
of the cause of the fire is being made by 
the Government. Early estimates place 
the immediate loss at 3,000,000 pesos. 
More serious even than the fire itself will 
be the situation of the factory workers 
who will be left without employment. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


The period from March 26 to April 28 
has been marked by a slackening in 
trade to some degree. Goods in San 
Jose are not moving at the speed of 
earlier months, and merchants are show- 
ing hesitation about stocking up heavily. 
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Ordinarily commercial credit is avail- 
able as usual to established firms, but 
the banks are noticeably careful in ex- 
tending new lines and have tightened 
their collateral and guaranty require- 
ments. 

Dollar exchange continues to be avail- 
able without delay for all normal pur- 
poses, indicating that although mer- 
chandise imports have exceeded exports 
to a considerable extent, the balance of 
payments is actually in favor of Costa 
Rica. The exchange rate of the colon 
remains undisturbed at 5.61 to 5.62 to 
the dollar in the controlled market. 

The price-control structure was re- 
organized on March 26 by establishing a 
price administrator with more authority 
than his predecessors. He works with 
the assistance of three compact commit- 
tees—one on prices, one on quota alloca- 
tions, and a third for petroleum and tire 
rationing. Previously these functions 
were under the direction of the Junta de 
Defensa Economica (Board of Economic 
Defense), which resigned March 12. 
The administrator’s line of conduct has 
been vigorous so far. He is organizing 
a price-police section and has published 
a bulletin fixing ceilings for essential 
commodities, such as cooking oils and 
food staples. Opposition to these meas- 
ures, however, is vocal on the part of 
commercial interests. It is questionable 
whether the administrator can succeed 
at this late date in arresting the price 
spiral and whether public support will 
enable him to consolidate any progress 
so made. 

Local production of corn, beans, and 
rice is not currently sufficient to meet 
consumption needs. Imports are being 
made by official agencies, with distribu- 
tion at controlled prices. Corn imported 
from the United States is offered at 
wholesale at 25 colones per quintal (1 
quintal=101.43 pounds) , and beans from 
Nicaragua at 47 colones. Imports of 
sugar from Cuba continue. Costa Rica 
is normally able, from the purely agri- 
cultural standpoint, to fill its own needs 
in all four commodities, but wartime 
economic dislocation has brought about 
the short national supply. 

As previously reported, there are three 
projects of law ready in draft form for 
legislative passage, which would reform 
the fiscal and financial organization of 
the country. A commission of five ex- 
Ministers of Finance has been studying 
them and has now rendered its opinion 
to the President. Enactment into law 
would in all likelihood enhance Costa 
Rica’s credit standing, internally and 
abroad. Just before his departure for 
the San Francisco Conference in April, 
the Finance Minister, Mr. Alvaro Bonilla 
Lara, submitted to Congress eight fur- 
ther law proposals (six of them tax- 
reform measures). 

On April 7, the Rubber Development 
Corporation announced a premium of 5 
cents (U. S. currency) to be paid to rub- 
ber tappers and gatherers at interior 
purchasing points for wild rubber in 
“scrap” form (i. e., before washing and 
drying). This means an increase in pay- 
ment from approximately 27 cents to 32 
cents per pound and is applicable not 
only in Costa Rica but also in Nicaragua 
and Panama. 
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A recent study of the shoe industry 
made by the Embassy reveals that do- 
mestic production has risen to an esti- 
mated 1,350,000 pairs in 1944, an increase 
of 35 percent over 1940 production. All 
manufacturing is done by hand except 
for the use of sewing machines. Since 
1936 there has been a tax payable on any 
shoes in the making of which “ma- 
chinery” brought in since that year was 
utilized. 

Early in April, a delegation represent- 
ing the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration visited San 
Jose under the chairmanship of ex- 
President Alfaro of Panama. Costa Rica 
agreed to be responsible for a quota of 
$400,000 (1 percent of the nation’s esti- 
mated annual income), to be liquidated 
over a period of 3 years by shipments of 
coffee and other products, under UNRRA 
auspices. 


Haiti 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


The outstanding development in Haiti 
during April was the signing of a new 
contract between a United States firm 
and the Haitian Government for export 
of bananas. The former contract had 
given the company exclusive rights for 
the purchase and export of all Gros 
Michel bananas of six or more hands in 
height. 

Whereas by the terms of the former 
contract, the company had exclusive 
rights throughout Haiti of purchase and 
export, the present contract limits the 
activities of the company to the Depart- 
ments of the North, Northwest, Arti- 
bonite, and the northern portion of the 
Department of the West. This repre- 
sents a reduction in area of plantations 
from which fruit may be obtained by 
the company of approximately one-third, 
and it is estimated that the available 
quantity of fruit will decrease by one- 
fourth. 

The new contract includes important 
modifications with respect to prices 
which the company is to pay for the 
bananas. Formerly, the independent 
grower received $0.63 per count bunch, 
and the holders of crop-participation 
contracts, $0.23. As revised, the inde- 
pendent grower is to receive a price of 
$0.40 per count bunch and a bonus based 
on the f. o. b. price, port of discharge, 
ranging from 2% cents to 40 cents. The 
holder of a crop-participation contract 
is to receive $0.17 per count bunch and 
a bonus, calculated on the above basis, 
ranging from 1 to 16 cents. 

The price provisions of the contract 
will not come into effect until such time 
as the company is again able to place 
refrigerated vessels into operation. 

The contract is for a 5-year term, with 
an option on the part of the company 
to renew it for a like period. 

The month of April was one of the 
most important in the field of sisal oper- 
ations. Plans were laid for the com- 
mencement of cutting at the plantation 
at Caracol Bay, and operations were ac- 
tually begun on May 1. Everything was 
placed in readiness on the SHADA 
(Société Hatiano-Américaine de Dével- 
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Soviet Union’s 1945 Budget 


At a joint session of the Supreme So- 
viet of the U. S. S. R., held at Moscow, 
April 24, 1945, Finance Commissar Arseny 
G. Zverev submitted for the approval of 
that body the State budget for the cur- 
rent year. Ina broad survey of the past 
several wartime budgets, Mr. Zverev drew 
a comparison between the 1945 budget 
and that of the preceding 2 years that 
revealed a progressive increase in tax 
collections, war costs, social] expendi- 
tures, investments in industry, and, 
hence, total revenues and expenditures. 

In the fulfillment of the 1943 budget, 
for which the final figures are now avail- 
able, revenues and expenditures are re- 
ported to have balanced at 210,000,000,- 
000 rubles. Preliminary data on the 
1944 budget, which was adopted at 249,- 
600,000,000 rubles by the Tenth Session 
of the Supreme Soviet on January 28, 
1944, indicate an actual revenue of 268,- 
000,000,000 rubles (107.4 percent of the 
approved sum) and expenditures of 263,- 
000,000,000 rubles (105.4 percent). An 
excess of 5,000,000,000 rubles of income 
over expenditures for that year was thus 
achieved. 

In three and a half years of war (July 
1941 to December 1944) the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, according to Zverev, appropri- 
ated over 420,000,000,000 rubles for the 
Commissariats of Defense (Army) and 
of the Fleet. The percentage of military 
expenditures in the total budget, how- 
ever, has declined during the last 3 years, 
dropping from 59 percent in 1943 to 52 
percent in 1944 and a proposed 45.1 per- 
cent in 1945. 

The chief items of the proposed 1945 
budget, as presented by Commissar 
Zverev, are given in the following table 
alongside of the actual budgets of 1943 
and 1944: 


U. S. S. R. State Budget, 1943-45 


[In billion rubles] 























1943 ! 19441 | 19452 
| 
Revenues, total...._--...-.--- 210 268 | 305.3 
a tax and withheld 
cl eahedliiatoei endiecilladeidee. 91 116.1 137.8 
Payments b by population _- 49.4 71.4 70.3 
SAE 18S Lie 20.8 34.2 25 
Money and goods lot- 
| REEFS i SR ee 
aan 23. 6 37.2 45.3 
SR EGE ASSES 24.4 
Expenditures, total_.........- 210 263 305. 3 
fense _ . -| 124.7 137.9 137.9 
Percentage of total ex- 
penditures ae Tee as OF 59 52.4 45.1 
National economy. ...--.--- 31.1 49 64.6 
I cc aibicencie adored 15.1 27.3) 35.9 
Agriculture... _- ‘ 4.7 je 9.2 
— and cultural activi- 
th dicieiaeititaetises withdisaste lated 37.7 51.1 66. 1 
Edueation Ce Sa e 20.4; 2.6 
Health and physical cul- | 
SERRE ERE Ss men 263 RS 
Pensions _ . Tits Dees 15.7 17.7 
State social insurance.....|.---.--- 3.9 5.2 
peg. | es eee 0.9 1.4 
1 Actual. 
2 Approved. 


Receipts from the turn-over tax on the 
sale of goods, which in 1940 provided 58 
percent of total revenue, are known to 
have declined seriously during the war 
years as a result of the loss of territory 
and the conversion of industries mak- 


ing consumption goods to munitions. In 
Zverev’s presentation, income from the 
turn-over tax is lumped with deductions 
from profits of enterprises to yield “al- 
most half” of all revenue in 1945, or 137,- 
800,000,000, and shows an increase of 
21,700,000,000 over 1943 and 46,800,000,- 
000 over 1942. A substantial increase in 
the output of consumer goods and in re- 
tail trade volume within recent months, 
according to the report, has made pos- 
sible the increase in budgetary income 
from the turn-over tax. A great deal 
more remains to be:done to bring con- 
sumer-goods production up to the level 
considered possible by Mr. Zverev. 

The direct contribution of the popula- 
tion, in the form of taxes and ‘loans, 
which in 1940 constituted 5.5 of total 
revenue, has grown considerably, in ab- 
solute figures as well as in proportion to 
the total budget. During the 3 war years 
direct taxes and loans supplied, respec- 
tively, 23.5 percent, 26.4 percent, and 23.0 
percent of total Government revenues. 
Receipts from State taxes constituted 
28,600,000,000 rubles in 1943, 37,200,000,- 
000 in 1944, and an estimated 45,300,- 
000,000 in 1945. For the most part, the 
growth of these receipts was due to the 
increase in the number of taxpayers, the 
rise in the wages of workers and employ- 
ees, and to the increased money income 
of the collective farmers. 

Subscription to war loans brought in 
20,800,000,000 rubles in 1943 and 34,200,- 
000,000 in 1944, while a campaign for a 
fourth State loan of 25,000,000,000 rubles, 
partly in the form of 4 percent interest- 
bearing bonds and partly in lottery bonds, 
was launched on May 4, 1945. 

In the basic industries of the U.S. S. R. 
reduced costs of production saved the 
State Treasury 50,000,000,000 rubles dur- 
ing 3% years of war. As a result of im- 
provements in technological methods, 
such as the widespread adoption of as- 
sembly-line techniques in the war and 
machine-tool industries, the following 
reductions in cost are expected for 1944 
as compared with 1943: 7.3 percent in 
the airplane industry, 12.8 percent in 
the tank industry, 7.6 percent in arma- 
ments, and 9.8 percent in machine-tools. 
Productivity of labor increased 23.7 per- 
cent in the tank industry and 11.8 per- 
cent in the airplane industry, 16.6 per- 
cent in the food industry, in comparison 
with 1943. 

During 1944 expenditures on capital 


production were 29,000,000,000 rubles, of — 
which 23,000,000,000 came from the ~ 


budget, while the remainder was rein- 
vested by the industries themselves or by 


the republics within which they are lo- — 


cated. Reflected in the budgets for the 
past 2 years is also the restoration work 
carried out by Soviet industry in the 
formerly occupied areas. The restored 
industries are beginning to make a con- 
spicuous contribution to the total na- 
tional output. Coal, for example, has 
during 1944 increased production 30.6 
percent above 1943, and the recon- 
structed mines of the Donets basin ac- 
counted for 18.6 percent of the total rise 
in production. 
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Budget allocations for the national 
economy of the U. S. S. R. during 1945 
have been fixed at 64,400,000,000, as com- 
pared with 49,000,000,000 for 1944. A 
major portion of this sum will be con- 
sumed by capital construction, primarily 
restoration work. Almost half of the 
40,100,000,000 rubles to be expended on 
capital investment, of which 31,200,- 
000,000 will be covered by budget allo- 
cations, will be used for reconstruction 
work. Reconstruction of heavy industry 
and especially southern coal and metal- 
lurgy will be given priority; transport, 
machine-tractor stations, housing, and 
communal economy are also scheduled to 
obtain large allotments from budget 
funds. 

During 1945 the working capital of all 

State enterprises in the U. S. S. R., ac- 
cording to Zverev, will be 66,000,000,000 
rubles, as compared with 59,200,000,000 
in 1944, with 3,200,000,000 of the increase 
of 6,800,000,000 scheduled to come from 
the budget. 

The portion of the budget expenditures 
usually set aside for the benefit of repub- 
lican and local budgets this year stands 
at 52,200,000,000 rubles, or 17 percent of 
the All-Union budget. While represent- 
ing a proportionate drop in relation to a 
pre-war year, like 1940, it compares 
favorably with the 37,700,000,000, or 15 
percent of the total, allotted to the re- 
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publics by the 1944 State budget, and the 
25,400,000,000, or 12 percent of total, in 
the 1943 budget. In addition to their 
share in the Union budget, the estimated 
revenues of the Union Republics are ex- 
pected to include 6,800,000,000 from prof- 
its of local industry and 6,000,000,000 
from local taxes. 

The Republics, in turn, are slated to 
spend 9,200,000,000 on financing national 
economy, local industry, municipal im- 
provements, and roads. Capital con- 
struction to be financed by the Republics 
in 1945 will amount to 3,400,000,000, 
almost half of it earmarked for the lib- 
erated areas. The working capital of re- 
publican and local enterprises is to in- 
crease 1,400,000,000 rubles, of which 
about 800,000,000 will come from the 
Union budget. 

The war-ravaged Republics will be al- 
lotted an additional 3,800,000,000 rubles 
from the Union budget to be expended 
on local industries, municipal improve- 
ments, and roads—distributed as fol- 
lows: Ukraine, 1,500,000,000; White Rus- 
sia, 1,200,000,000; Karelo-Finnish Re- 
public, 80,000,000; Moldavia, 300,000,000; 
Lithuania, 200,000,000; Latvia, 200,000,- 
000; and Estonia, 300,000,000. 

The following table compares the re- 
publican and local section of the 1945 
All-Union budget with that of 1943 and 
1944: 
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[In billions of rubles} 
Republics 1943 1944 1945 

BR, Bi oe Bivciiiecadson aces 18.8 23.6 28. 6 
yc. ly Me Re Se .6 5.4 9.1 
White Russia 8. 8. R....:...-}........ iy 2.4 
Azerbaidzhan 8. 8. R..-....-- 8 1 1.2 
GRGSEE Tis tr Wes foe oc nwckutecion 1.0 se 1.4 
Armenia 8. 8. R........--..-- .4 .6 ie 
Turkmenia 8. 8S. R.......-... 3 .4 5 
UGHGIE fs Oh isuindicsutunceeu 1.4 1.7 2.2 
Tadéhik 8: 8. B....2.<.....- 4 5 a 
OS a 3 RNa even 1.3 1.4 1.9 
Kleets ©. Bi ites tscdennnens .4 -4 -6 
Karelo-Finnish 8. 8. R....--. 1 -2 .3 
Mika: Shstiidenscncsonathdabaaee -2 -5 
LIE rbd iduninciecntesnstinewes -2 ry 3 
YF Se ae specs Re! FSB eK 8 
TROON on rk cilg ines caeaahane cnmen 1 ee 
p | aR eg IRR Ren 47 25. 4 37.7 52.2 














In the field of social and cultural activ- 
ties the Republics will spend 34,800,- 
000,000 in 1945 as against 25,800,000,000 
in 1944. Expenditures in education will 
increase from 13,900,000,000 to 19,- 
700,000,000. Health measures will con- 
sume 11,800,000,000 as compared with 
9,100,000,000 in 1944, while expenditures 
on pensions will rise from 2,800,000,000 
to 3,300,000,000 rubles. 

In 1945 all Republics except the R. S. 
F. S. R. will retain 50 percent of collec- 
tions made by them on behalf of the 
State loans. The proportion retained by 
the R. S. F. S. R. will be 25 percent. 
War-tax collections will be retained to 
the extent of 5 percent by the R. S. F. 
S. R. and 15 percent by all other Union 
Republics. 





British Seaweed Processing 7 


The seaweed-processing factory at 
North Boisdale, South Uist, Hebrides, 
United Kingdom, has had the power 
plant, processing tanks, and electrical 
equipment installed, according to the 
British press. Another survey of poten- 
tial seaweed supplies near the Hebrides 
is to be made this summer, and addi- 
tional factories may be built later. 





Sicily’s Mining-Supplies Imports 

Mining supplies imported into Sicily 
in 1944 included 3,019 quintals of cal- 
cium carbide, 307,900 units of detonator 
caps, 1,491 pounds of explosives, 965 pick 
points, 977 pick handles, and 308,352 
meters of safety fuse. 





Estimates of the 1944—45 olive oil crop 
in Tunisia vary, but reliable sources in- 
dicate that the probable yield will be 
about 80,000 tons. Two factors have ad- 
versely affected the production of oil: 
the high cost of labor for picking the 
olives, and the’ relatively low maximum 
price of oil. 





There are functioning in Spanish 
Morocco at present 19 tile- and cement- 
pipe factories. A factory planned for 
the production of glazed and roofing tile 
will have a daily output of 15,000 kilo- 
grams of tile. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, May 6, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The May 6 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


LIBERATION OF DENMARK. 

LIBERATION OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF GERMAN 
ARMI®6 IN ITALY. 

OPENING OF TELEGRAPH SERVICE WITH 
ITALY. 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON INDE- 
PENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 

CIVILIAN SUPPLIES FOR THE LIBERATED 
AREAS OF NORTHWEST EUROPE. 

THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 

“Tuts HEMISPHERE.” By S. W. Boggs. 

INTERNATIONAL MAILts DURING WARTIME. 
By Helen G. Kelly. 

Untrep NaTIons CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING. INDIA. 

. SIGNING OF Two Lenp-Lease AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


Other Publications | 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEAR 1942. 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 

Table No. 1. 1945. 222 pp. Price, 40 
cents. United States imports of mer- 
chandise for consumption, by commodi- 
ties and countries, with tariff paragraph, 
rates of duty, and calculated amounts of 
duty collected, 1942.° (Group totals; 
selected subgroup totals; commodities.) 

Table No. 4. 1945. 273 pp. Price, 50 
cents. United States exports of domestic 
merchandise (including exports under 
Lend-Lease program) by commodities 
and countries 1942. (Group totals; 
selected subgroup totals; commodities.) 

Available from: Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cane Sucar Hanpsoox. Guilford L. 
Spencer, D. Sc. and George P. Meade, 
B.S. 1945. 834 pp. Price, $7.50. The 
purpose of this book, in its eighth edition, 
continues to be fourfold: to afford a con- 
cise survey of the manufacturing and 
refining processes; to provide selected 
analytical procedures and _ reference 
tables for the control chemist; to ex- 
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plain and compare methods of chemical 
control; and to indicate, by references, 
additional sources of information. 

Available from: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Woritp GRAIN REVIEW AND OUTLOOK, 
1945. Helen C. Farnsworth and V. P. 
Timoshenko, with a statistical appendix 
by Rosamond H. Peirce. 1945. 319 pp. 
$2. A convenient and comprehensive 
survey of major grain developments in 
the past crop year, developments relating 
to supplies, international trade, and 
consumption of wheat and other leading 
grains. Outlines and analyzes the ef- 
fects of government measures and poli- 
cies in the principal grain-exporting 
countries; includes many charts and val- 
uable statistical tables. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 


To THE COUNSELLORS OF PEACE. Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. 1945. 110 pp. 
Recommendations to serve as a guide in 
helping build a world under such or- 
ganization and principles as will safe- 
guard peace and insure those basic free- 
doms which are the inherent right of 
every individual in every country of the 
world. 

Available from: The American Jewish 
Committee, New York, N. Y. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. A history, in 
two volumes. Sir John Clapham. Vol- 
ume I, 1694-1797. 350 pp. Volume II, 
1797-1914. 460 pp. Price, $7.50 for the 
set. This history was undertaken at the 
request of the Bank of England for its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
The history proper ends with the begin- 
ning of World War I, but the second 
volume is rounded off with an epilogue 
that discusses the bank as it exists today. 

Available from: The MacMillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New Yor) 11, N. Y. 
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Copies availablo on request from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices or 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1 

Washington 25, D. C 
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EXCHANGE STABILIZATION. J. B. Cond- 
liffe. 1945. 50 pp. Price, 10 cents, 
The study is one of a series prepared @ 
for the Advisory Committee on Eco- 
nomics. 


Available from: Committee on Inter. | 1 


national Economic Policy, 405 West 117th | 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE Dum- § 
BARTON OAKS PROPOSALS. George Den- § 
icke. 1945. 14 pp. This is Occasiong] % 
Paper, Political Series No. 2. = | 

Available from: The American Labor § 
Conference on International Affairs, 9 @ 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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oppement Agricole) fields in the neigh- ¥ 
borhood of Cap Haitien to begin cutting 

on May 11. Work was continued on the 

new SHADA decorticating plant at St. 

Marc, which will have a capacity double | 
that of the one now in use, but peak 

capacity is not expected to be reached 

until 1947, when cutting of the St. Mare 

fields is expected to begin. 

Harvest of the current coffee crop 
should be completed by the end of May. | 
It is believed that 95 percent of the total | 
crop has passed from the hands of the 
growers into those of the middlemen, and @ ~ 
of that quantity 80 percent has passed § 
into the hands of exporters. Of the es- @ 
timated total of 350,000 bags, it is be- 
lieved that two-thirds have been lifted. — 

The cotton harvest, estimated to } 
amount to 8,500 bales of ginned cotton, | 
will also be completed by the end of” 
May. None of this cotton has, as yet, | 
been lifted. 

Sales of flour have shown an appre- 7 
ciable decline since the first of April, 
the decrease being estimated at between © 
30 and 40 percent. This situation is ~ 
primarily the result of the appearance © 
of the mango crop. The majority of all 7 
flour sold goes into the hands of bakers © 
making small 1-cent loaves for consump- 
tion by the peasant population and a 
certain number of urban dwellers. The 
appreciably lower price for mangoes as 
compared with bread has resulted in the} 
shift in consumption from bread to frui 
This situation is expected to continué 
until the end of May, at which tim 
avocados will make their appearance. 
Consumption of flour should then tend 
to more normal levels but will probably 
remain about 5 percent below consump 
tion during the first quarter. 

With reference to the steadily growir 
imports of flour into Haiti, norma 
amounting to 7,000,000 kilograms, bu 
during the 1943—44 fiscal year amountin 
to nearly 20,000,000 kilograms, it is be 
lieved by the importers that flour in ever 
increasing quantities will reach thi 
market. It is alleged that the prevailin 
high prices being paid for bananas 
resulting in a shift from the culture ¢ 
plantains—a substitute for flour—to thé 
of bananas and the purchase of flour 
with the returns. 
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